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This report describes the first-year progress of 
Fredonia/Hamburg Teacher Education Center and is concerned with 
aspects of the general format, program, and organization of the 
center. Chapter one defines and discusses the development of 
competency-based programs and describes the purpose of the Teacher 
Education Center at Fredonia/Hamburg. Chapter two discusses the 
rationale, organization, and planning of the center. Also described 
is the progression from traditional student teaching to the 
internship. Chapter three evaluates the teacher education center 
according to three major concerns: classroom instruction, 
organization, and professional development of the interns. Chapter 
four makes eight recommendations concerning the establishment of a 
program committee, the value base of the program, competencies and 
associated activities, and staff responsibilities. Chapter five is an 
epilogue, briefly commenting on the second year of the program. A 
17-item bibliography and three appendixes are included. (FD) 
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FOREWORD 



Tliis report is a description of the first year progress in 
the establisliment of the Fredonia/IiaJuburg Teacher liducation 
Center and the documentation of the formative studies conducted 
on the development of this competency- based Field Center, llie 
studies reported herein are concerned with the large aspects 
of the general format, program and organization of the Center. 
The day-to-day flow of information regarding ihe effectiveness 
of specific aspects of the program ^n the basis of which week-to- 
week refinements were made is not included as a part of tliis 
report. However, tliey constitute a very imi^ortant aspect of the 
fonnative evaluation prograin. Tlie success of botli the fomal 
md infomal, day-to-day evaluation procedures is, in large part, 
due to tlie leadership and initiative of tiie Coordinator of the 
Center project. Dr. Daniel W. Wieeler, and the TERC representative 
at the Center, Mrs. Lois Jones. A great many others from the 
Hamburg Schools and the College contributed to the development of 
the Center and the documentation of the results of this first year. 
No effort will be made to list these contributors. Their help is 
greatly appreciated. 

llie mucli greater smootliness of the second year operation of 
the Center is, in part, due to the continual feedback of the 
formative evaluation continued during the first year and which 
is described in this report. Tliis is an effort to describe our 
evaluative process and sliare it \<ith others who may be involved 
in similar development procedures. 

Tlie report of a follow-up survey of the Center interns is 
contained in a separate publication entitled, "Hamburg Center 
Inteni FolloAv-up" and a limited number of copies are available 
from the Teacher Education Researcli Center. 

Appreciation is extended to secretaries Mrs. Marian Anderson 
and Mrs. Gertrude Rcep who were helpful in preparing many of the 
evaluation instruments imd reports involved in the evaluation. 

Special appreciation is extended to the Hamburg School System 
for taking responsibility for reproducing copies of tliis report. 

Kenneth G. Nelson, Director 
Teacher Education Research Center 
State University College 
l-rcdonia, New York 14003 
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Uiaptcr 1 

INTRODUCTION TO CONrBTENQ'- BASED TIL\afl:R EDUCATION 

Definition of Competency -Based Programs 

Teacher education programs have been subjected to an increasing 
ajnount of criticism during the past several years. The basis of 
this criticism has been that teaclier education, which consists 
mainly of the accumulation of a required number of college credits, 
lacks relevance and does not equip tlie student with the necessary 
skills to perform the complex job of toacliing. IVhat are the 
necessary skills? Hoav can the relevan^'e of a program be provided? 
Competency-based teacher education progrcUiis (CHTI:) have been 
proposed as an ansAver to these questions. But what constitutes a 
CBTE program? How does it differ from a traditional teacher 
education program? 

It becomes increasingly apparent that some central definition 
of terms is appropriate. Robert Houston and R. B. Howsman (1972, 
p. 3) have stated vciy adequately that, "Competence ordinarily is 
defined as ^adequacy for a task,* or as 'a possession of requiired 
knowledge, skills, and abilities.^" There is no dictionary 
definition for competent''- based programs as such, lliese words were 
phrased or coined to define a movement from demonstrating knowledge 
to an ability to do something. 'Ihis approach, then, requires not 
a simple definition but, rather, an understanding that competency- 
based prognims miLst include objectives (competencies), instruction 
(acquiring of knoAv ledge) , accountability (rcsponsibil^ t>^ for what's 



expected), :md personalized t^Lsks (individualizatien of instruction). 

Tliere are some generic, essential elements for competency-based 
programs, llicse elements have been outlined by tlic .%crican iXssoci- 
ation of Colleges for Teadier liducation. 7ney include: 

Essential Quiracterist ics 

1, Coupe tcncics (knoAv ledge, skills, behaviors) to be 
demonstrated by the student are derived from 
explicit conceptions of teacher roles, stated so ns 
to make specific competer.c'cs , and made public in 
advance . 

2, (Criteria to be employed in assessing conpetencies 
are based upon, and in liaiTiony A\ith, specified 
conpetencies ; explicit in stating expected levels 
of mo^teiy under specified conditions, :ind made 
pul:)lic in advrmcc, 

3, -Assessment of the student \s conpetence uses his 
perfoimcmce as the priman' source oi evidence; 
takes into accoimt evidence of the student's 
kioAv'ledgc relev:mt to plcuuiing for, a:ialyzing, 
intoipreti ng , or evaluatiiig situations or 
behaviors aiid strives for objectivity. 

4, The student's rate of progress through the program 
is dctemined by demonstrated conpetenc}^ ratlier 
th:m by time or course conplction. 

5, Tlie instructional program is intended to facilitate 
the de\-clopment and evaluation of the student's 
achie\'e]nent of conpetencies specified. 

Implied Qiaracterist ics 

1. Iru>truction is indl vi duali::ed, pei^sonali zed, ivnd 
modularized. 

2. llie learning exj'^cricncc of the individual is guided 
by feedback. 

3. The progrcmi, as a v;hoIc, is systematic. 

4. llie emi^hasis is on exit, not on entraJicc, requirements. 

5. The student is held accoimtable for performance, 
comjUeting the program v;hen, and on]\' Avhen he demon- 
strates the conpetencies that have been identified 
:is requisite for a particular professional role. 
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Related and Desirable Qiaractcristics 

1. The program is field-centered. 

2. There is a broad base for decision making (including 
such groLips as college/iiniversity faculty, students, 
and public school personnel) . 

3. The protocol and training materials provided to 
students focus upon concepts, skills, knowledges, 
(usually in units called modules) which can be 
learned in a specific instructional setting. 

4. Both the '^eachers and the students are designers of 
the instructional system. 

5. The program is open and regenerative; it has a 
research corrponent. 

6. Preparation for a professional role is viewed as 
continuing throughout the career of the professional. 

7. Instruction moves from mastery of specific techniques 
to role integration^ 

In summary, a competency-based pugrajn essentially and modestly 

should at least consider pre-planned objectives (coiTpetencies) , 

techniques for the assessment of these competencies, and means of 

decision-making in relation to objectives and individual learning 

needs . 

II. The Development of Competency- Based Programs 

During the past decade public attention has increasingly focused 
on the schools and their difficulties in providing adequate education 
for all segments of the nation's population. Tlie responsibility to 
fulfill this mandate ultimately falls uj^on the teachers. It is they 
who are exjx^cted to help develop an adequate foundation for learning 
which will be of use to pupils throughout their Lives. "Tlie condition 
of teaching requires eacli teacher to make decisions and translate the 
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decisions into actions (pcrfornianccl . Accountal^ility for performance 
(both teacher and leanicr) will be based on the quality of decisions 
as well as actions." 

In an attcnpt to improve education c-.nd tissist teachers to meet 
society's rapidly changing needs, educators arc engaged in a con- 
tinual search for alteniative me:ms to improve teacher competence. 
The concept of perfomiance-bascd teacher education emerged in the 
latter part of the Sixties as one alternative way to prepare 
teachers . 

By 1970 many states had coitunenced to explore the possiblity of 
certification of teachers based on performance as well as on 
education and knowledge. Traditionally, certification of teachers 
is granted upon the completion of a state -approved teadier education 
program or upon the conplction of certain courses worth a particular 
number of credits as indicated by a college transcript. This common 
procedure is assimied by some persons to "...guarantee that teachers 
and administrators are properly prepared..." (Kinney 1964^p,4) but 
it does not specify explicitly what competencies have been mastered. 
Therefore, a belief w^as generated that performance objectives can 
provide minimal specifications for the development of teacher com- 
petence. Referred to as pcrforjn:uice-b:ised certification, this 
approach, it was hoped, could be combined with performance-based 
teacher education programs to aid in bridging the gap between theory 
and practice and to provide m.ore com]oetcnt teachers. 
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Other som-ccs, too, pi^ovidcd iPTpctiis to the movement. The 
United States Office of Education (USOl:) encoura,i.;ed the perfonnance- 
based teacher education movement through fimding. Funds \vere pro- 
vided for the development of ten model lilcmcntary Teadier Education 
Programs based on some form of perfonnance criteria. One such 
project was initiated in 1970 at the Universit>' of Georgia. The 
college of I:ducation bcc^une committed to a total performance-based 
progrojn in elementarv^ education. Atteinpts were made to provide 
field experiences in rural ajid stiburban scliools with integrated 
populations. ;'\t Columbia University tlic ]:)erfon]umce-based prograjn 
was the only preser\'ice elementan^ education program in the college 
and enrolled thiiLy-t\v'o prescn^ice students, plus others from 
Special Education. Students in the progr:im attended full-time and 
coiipleted the program in three semesters. During the summer semester 
the students developed and operated a school program for an 
integrated urt^an population. OtJier similar teacher- corps prograiTis 
began in 1970 and the USOf: continues to siipport such programs whidi 
require performance -based training, 

Also^ at this time the American /Xssociation of Colleges for 
Teacher Hd: .^cation developed standards that require a faculty to 
define the professional roles of the teacliers and design preparatory 
programs based on these roles. It was implied that performance 
objectives (coiKpetencies) w^ould be derived from these roles. 
Judgments about the quality of the programs, the standards indicated, 
should be in tenns of tliese objocti\'cs. "llio ultimate criterion for 
judging a teacher education program is whether it produces competent 
graduates who enter the profession and perfoi-m effectively." (AACTE, 

Er|c i^^o.P- ^2) 
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Tlic MCTli smvcycd its instLtuti onal mcmhcrslvip in 19"0 to 
determine what colleges were operating perfonnance-bciscd teacher 
education programs. It was clear from the responses tliat there was 
\inccrtainty about perfomincc- based tead,er education, that there 
were few teacher education programs wliicli identified tliemselves as 
being perfonnance- based, imd tliat tliere w'as a widespread desire for 
information about sudi programs. (.W"!!:, 1972) 

The early seventies brouglit some interest in teaclier competen- 
cies, some funding, a few^ initial efforts and many resen'ations on 
the part of most training institutions. There were a few exceptions, 
however. Programs; that seive as prototypes for other institutions 
were developed at Illinois State University, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Nebraska, University of Florida iu\d Utah State University, 

The professional education program for presendce secondary 
teadiers at Illinois State University undenvent sweeping changes in 
1969. Today, instead of massing eight semester hours in traditional 
courses (Secondary Curriculum and Methods, .'\meriCcm Public Education 
and Secondary Sdiool Reading), nearly 2,000 Juniors and Seniors are 
working their w'ay tlirough self-paced instructional packages. These 
packages are organized into a book called tlie Professional Sequence 
Guide. 'Ihe students worl; at th^ii^ owri rate, witli the help of a team 
of professo2\s utilizing a systems appi^oadi. ihe progr^im is competency- 
based in that desired teadiing beliaviors are specified in the self- 
paced packages, :md a demonstration of proficiency is needed for each 
competency before credit is awarded. 
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Although there arc features conm-^n to eadi instructional package 
(e.g., a set of objectives, questions to be answered, required and 
optional learning activities, evaluations), they vary a great deal in 
content. Eacli of the instructional objective packages is .'issigned a 
merit weight tliat approximates the number of classroom hours on average 
student would need to complete the package. Equating 40 merits with 
each semester hour of credit, 320 merits would comjolete the course. 
^hout 70o of these merits include all the objectives that instructors 
consider essential for the presci'A/dcc teacher. The remaining 30% may 
be earned by working through optional self-paced packages or contract- 
ing for merits w-ith advisers for independent study projects (Getz, 
1973, pp. 300-502). 

At tlic Universit}^ of Xcbniska a performance-based program for 
preparing secondan^ scliool teacliers also has been in operation since 
1969. The Nebraska Secondary Teaclier Education Program replaces tradi- 
tional course content with specific learning activities related to 
behaviorally stated objectives. Integrating theory and practice, 
prospective teachers are involved in self-directed learning with an 
enphasis on problem solving. Tlie program has moved toward the field, 
with continual involvement and input from educators in public school 
systems. UTiile the results of the Xcbraska Program are still 
inconclusive, tlic data point rather clearly to t^vo major findings: 
Teacher education students like this program better than traditional 
instioiction. Cliildren taught by the program people can achieve more. 
(Sybouts, 1973) 
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ll^c University of Wisconsin Teacher Center is currently buildine; 
upon the work of the Wisconsin lilementnry TeacJier liducation Project 
initiated in 1968. It was WTTIiP whicli originally produced specifica- 
tions and feasibility studies for coinj^etency-based, individualized, 
inscndce tcadier education. In addition to providing facilities for 
this training, tJic center hiis established a leaniing- resource center, 
has provided teclmical c'lssistance to local sdiool districts tlircughout 
the state and has provided a center that will seivc the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as a pilot for other centers that arc to be 
developed tliroughcut tJie state. 

The Florida State Teacher Center, in collaboration with the State 
of Florida and several public school districts in 1971 began develop- 
ing a Teacher Center focused on provision of a nucleus for a network 
of Portal Sdiools. A two-phased operation is designed to determine 
operational competencies needed by the cadres in the Portal School 
Network. For teachers who move from the Portal School environment 
into regular schools in their districts, follow-up training and neces- 
sary support is provided. l\articular attention is given to two major 
areas of teacher competence: (1) hiurn'm- relations competencies, with 
enphasis on those that enable effective teaching of discidvantaged 
pupils; and (2] tlie conpetencies needed to utilize instructional 
technology for optimization of the pupil^s learning enviroimient. 

Sulxsequent to these activities, a scries of worksJiops were 
conducted throughout Florida during Noveiaber :uid Deceml^er of 1971 
and during the Spring of 1972. At each of these sessioas critical 



comments :md the contributions of conipetcnc>- statements were 
solicited from teachers, public school pcrsoiuiel and university 
personnel for consideration m the revision and oq^ansion process. 

n^e first contract with the Tlorida Department of Education 
called for throe things: 

1. Development of a system for classifying teacher competency 
statements . 

2. Cataloguing statements of generic tcadier conpetencies and 
of coiqietcncies most pertinent to elementary teaching. 

3. Presentation of the system mid the catalogue to teacher 
educators tiiroughout Florida for critique and for soliciting 
widespread input to the catalogue. 

In simplest terms, the catalogue provides users with m array of 
competency statements from which descriptions of teachers can be built. 
Once competencies have been selected, they must be operational!' - by 
specification of the conditions under whicli the performance is to occur 
and the criteria by whidi satisfactory^ performance is to be judged. 
(Florida, 1972) 

At Utah State University the competency-based teadier education 
takes the form of a leanung sequence of protocol modules. A protocol 
module is a self-instructional package of printed and filmed lessons 
designed to help the prospective teacher understand an important con- 
cept relevant to teaching imd relate this concept to classroom practice. 
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The essential characteristic of the protocol materials is their 
relevance to the actual classroom and their capacity to relate 
important teadiing concepts to specific teacliing behavior. In this 
respect, the protocols are fimd^unentaJ Iv different from most text- 
books used to train teachers in the following respects: 

■'■ • ^^^^ protocol starts witli a set of leanier objectives . 

lliese objectives spell out in vory specific tenris what will 
be expected after one has completed rhc module. Many stu- 
dents fail in conventional college courses simply because they 
cannot figure out what they are expected to learn. Tlie objec- 
tives provide help in successfully comjileting ttie protocol 
modules . 

2 . Information about concepts ;ind relevant teacliing behavior 
is backed up with practice exercises whidi arc carefully 
designed to help achieve the specific learner objectives. 
Unlike textbook content which is read passively, the learner 
plays an active role in completing the protocol lessons . Such 
active participation increases the rjnount learned from the 
lessons. The lessons are scaled so that each lesson moves 
closer to performance that is similar to the task of a teadier 
in a regular classroom. In effect, the lessons provide a 
carefully constructed map to help make the difficult transi- 
tion from theor\' to practice. 
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^ • n^^'' instructional material s a re much hri efer tlian those 
found in most textbooks . The textual information has been 
cut to a minimum, leaving only that which is necessan^. This 
moans that, although little reading is involved, that which 
is included is irni^ortmit :md must be studied carefully. 
l^^^otocols d.i f fer f rem conventional learning materials in that 
t hey provi de for individual learner di f fercnces . In the Utah 
protocol modules, individual dirferenccs are provided for by 
self-pacing and branch ing . A sel f -pacing instructional 
prograjn is one in which the learner can progress through the 
learning experience at his o\^^l rate. D ranch i ng provides the 
learner with different routes he c:m follow in readiing the 
objecti\^es. llie protocols enploy simple brandling to adjust 
the learning exj^erLence for person:" who require more or less 
practice to reach the objectives. Since self-evaluation 
measures are also included, the learner has a firm basis for 
deciding whether or not he needs additional practice. 
fBorg, 1972) 

In 1971, t\^'elve pilot situations were established for the 
development of teacher conpetencies in various are<'LS of study. The 
pilot situations include representation from, urban, suburb:m ^ind 
rural schools. Most of tlie districts are still in the writing stage 
of the process although a few have commenced implementation. To 
date, the only competencies issued by _. S.H.D. have been in the 
field of reading. The nopnrtment, bou'.- ;r, intends to ultimately 
make such competencies the basis for nerfoTTnance certification. 



^rpose of the Frcdoni a -Hamburg Tcadicr iiducation Center 

llic purpose of the project which is described in this report is 
to establish and develop a field-centered, competency-based teacher 
education program in the Ikimburg, Ncav York, Central School District, 
The ultimate objective of the project is to develop a teacher educa- 
tion center which possesses the essenti al , implied , and related 
desirable characteristics which were cutllned by the MCTH (1970) 
and incorporate the major features of the model programs. This 
ultimate objective can only be attained through a o^clical period 
of development. This report deals Avith the development of the 
center during the first annual cycle. 



Chapter 2 

Tin; TiLACiinR nuucATroN ci^niR 



Rationale of the Center 

The Teacher Tducation Center concept .is a means of providing 
teacher training for botli pre-service cuid in-senrlcc tcad^ers. 
liach undergraduate student or practicing professional has a means 
of acquiring growth and becoming increasingly more competent 
according to his o\<r\ particular stage of development. Generally, 
a Teacher Hducation Center provides a means for groups or 
individuals to progress through a series of exj:>ericnces , botl^ 
formal and informal, by which they c:m incrc^Lse their competency 
level for entr\' into tlie profession or incivasc their effectiveness 
in the classrooms they already scr\^e. 

Tlie premise of tlie Teacher Education Ccr.tcr concent is ti^.at 
all teachers do want to constantly imyviT-ve themselves profession- 
ally. This means that consortium cffori- ef joint responsibilities 
between public schools and colleges arc necessary to promote the 
growth of these skills and behaviors which will allow more students 
and teachers to have experiences tiiat ultimately will m:ike them 
more functional in terms of teaching ;ind evaluation. 

Specifically, the puiposes of a Teacher Education Center as 
worked out in the University of Mar\4.'md, for ex:miple, are: 
(1) to cooperatively design, implement :ind evaluate model teaclier 
education programs; f2) to integrate theon^ with practice, the 
on-Ccunpus and the pre-sen'ice with the in-seiaice; (5) to 
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articulate the theoretical teacher education faculty with the 
clinical teacher education faculty in such a way that they both 
work together in teams at the same time, in the same place on 
common instruction in supervisory problems; (4) to bring together 
pre-service and in-service teaclier education into one continuing 
program; (5) to utilize professional development for the pre- 
professionals as well as the practicing professionals; (6) to 
provide a focus for studying teaching and supervision, pre-service 
and in-service training, integration of theory and practice, the 
planning and conducting of research, and designing of field- tested 
model prograjiis; (7) to develop a core of associates in teaC;er 
education; (8) to regularly utilize educational technology such as 
micro- teaching in cognitive and affective systems for analyzing 
teacher education; (9) to objectively and systematically analyze 
what goes on in the classroom and to develop specific goal- 
orientatcd strategies or competencies for teaching and supervising. 

There are many fundamental implications or assumptions behind 
a teacher education center: (1) One of the goals and objectives 
for learning and growth will be detemined within the context of 
public schools with children, not away from them. Collegiate in- 
stitutes no longer hold a special corner on knowledge which must 
be imposed in terms of preparation for teaching in pul:)lic schools; 
(2) That there is a definite need for mutual trust and respect 
between the sharing institutions; (3) That botli institutions are 
committed to follow through on a coordinated effort for the educa- 
tion of teachers into the profession or those practicing witiiiii 
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the profession; (4) lhat tiicse institutions are committed to 
working out procedural problems which luidoubtedly arise as they 
mutaally proceed through tliis approacli; (5) If the public scliools 
are to r.ssume a greater influence in the prc-scn^icc training, 
then the colleges would :issume a greater influence in the in- 
service program for professional development; (6) 'lliat, for tlie 
teacher education center model to be successful, a philosophical 
commitment on tlie part of the teachers participating ^md college 
personnel servicing the center be centered around a mutually 
designed set of broad educational goals. 

The Progression from Traditional Student Teaching to tlie Internship 

A. Traditional Student Teaching 

Those individuals receiving training through tlie competenc>'- 
based teadier centers are completing a most important develop- 
mental step. 'ITiey are sending an internship, not tlieoretically 
unlike the medical internship, in which the theoiy is amalgamated 
witli the guided practice experience. 

The traditional student teaching program usually provided 
students with experience ranges from six to eight weeks within 
the district. Faith was placed in the direction provided by 
each college sirpoivisor and supervising teadier. It was these 
persons who provided the thrust for thie training of the student 
teacher with little influence from outside forces. It was 
this approach that usually perpetuated traditional educational 
procedures, and the success of the preparation was primarily 
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left to the siipcn^ising tcadior. The correlation bet^vcen 
methods courses and practical application was minimal, llie 
period of experience was often too short to permit exposure 
to the total educational experience. 

Traditional student teacliing actually put m:iiiy burdens 
for professional development upon the student himself. Lesson 
plans Avcre written Av'ith little guid.'ince, lessons were taught 
with little insight into tiic total developmental or instruc- 
tional process imd efforts Avere critiqued with few criteria 
for evaluation. The student teadiers often taught as they 
w-ere taught or as they were told to teach within the parameter 
of a very narrow^ perception of the total exjierience . Tlie 
result w-as often sur\dval rather than growth for each cadet. 

Tlie third member of the traditional plan Avas the college 
supervisor. This w\as the only direct avenue between the school 
and college and it was, in fact, a route too infrequently 
travelled. Three or possibly four observations folloAved by a 
series of post-observation platitudes w^as usually the normal 
order. The supervisor's perceptions w^ere often narrow^ and 
the results of his infrequent interaction. Although the 
attempts made through traditional student teaching were 
designed to be purposeful, in the final analysis tiie results 
were limited due to the lack of coordination, integration and 
understrmding between the college and practice situation. 
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The Internship 

In the sequential progression of steps from traditional 
student teaching to the teacher education center model, 
consideration should be given to what is an internship program. 
Internship requires a one-year experience for the correlation 
of both theoretical knowledge and applied practice. To accom- 
plish this task, competencies, objectives, goals, cmd perfor- 
mance criteria are some of the possible means of providing 
instructions (methods) and classroom application. Competency 
is gained through the acquisition of knowledge and the ability 
to demonstrate the skills acquired. Tfie indixddual competencies 
or modular packages are usually designed in progression from 
the easy to the more difficult. Interns can progress at 
individual rate with emphasis on overall groAv^th as related to 
a minimal level of acceptability or coinpetence. These interns 
experience: (1) the recognition of competency; (2) knowledge 
and understanding of the competency; (5) alternatives, ways to 
achieve competency; (4) practical application of the competency. 
Throughout the internship program, evaluation is an ongoing 
process. The classroom teachers, college supervisors, college 
instructional personnel, school administrators and interns 
mutually participate in this process. 

The internship approach to pre- training of teachers as well 
as the in-service training of professional staff provides the 
following advantages for classroom application: f]) individual 
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and small-groLip instruction is made more available; (2) xPitems 
have new, fresh ideas presenting content and skills; (3) teacher 
time is eased by a shared preparation of materials; (4) routine 
tasks are shared with interns; (5) some large-group projects 
are made much more meaningful with two teachers in a room; 

(6) children have a more personal relationship with teachers; 

(7) a variety of good learning situations can be planned, pre- 
pared aJid presented for students. The internship program and 
the availability of resource personnel also provide several 
advantages for faculty members : (1) Methods courses coordinated 
with experience and teachers have input to what they think is 
needed; (2) Resource persons at the college are available for 
information on new* methods and tecluiiques; (3) Demonstration 
lessons and/or materials are available for those seeking new 
ideas; (4) Graduate courses are available within the district; 
(5) Expertise in educational training is readily available for 
all interested classroom teachers; (6) New criteria are availa- 
ble for self -evaluation and grou'th. 

III. The Orgai^ization of the Fredoni a- Hamburg Teacher Education Center 
A. The Con-sortium 

Tlie dictionary definition of consortium amusingly reads as 
"the legal right of one spouse to the company, affection and 
service of the other." Although the relationship between a 
consortium and competency-based teacher education may not be 
completely clear, the future of the latter movement depends very 
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greatly upon new ari'iuigoincnts and relationships cmiong people and 
institutions. In addition, the consortium, particularly where 
it is based upon some form of consensus model of governance, is 
one of the most powerful instruments for educational change and 
improvement. It is tJie basis for I'u'iy effective shift of teacher 
education in the direction of bringing together the worlds of 
preparation and practice. 

During the past decade, there has been a rapid increase in 
the number of consortia of all kinds. Acronyms such as CONPASS, 
TEPS, NASTHC, CONtFIELD and NCI^^ have become part of educational 
jargon and often load to confusion as to purpose. It is probable 
that more than 10,000 consortia are at work in /\meric^in education 
today. It is also equally true that no two of them are completely 
alike. C^louston and llowsajii 1972, p. 81). If the purposes aJid 
structures of the existing consortia are diverse, so too are the 
theoretical definitions provided by the educators. Daniel, for 
example, describes a consortium as a group of two or more institu- 
tions or agencies organized, either fonnally or informally, to 
carry out specified mission. William Kelley states that a con- 
sortium is imy grouping of individuals or corporations that 
associate for specific purposes and act together under an agreement 
that has been formalized with the intention that it continue in 
effect over a period of time. Donald Bigelow describes a consor- 



tliim CLS "a varolii") of stranv;c bed- Pel lows, tlic real association 
of which ref lects considerolvle progress both in cross- ferti liza- 
tion and in common sense/' In otJier words, any attempt to 
specificall/ define a consortium soon leads to the conclusion 
that there are as many definitions as tliere are types of 
institutional partnerships or agreements. 

The people who make up a consortium often identify with 
tlie particular institution or constituencv' that they represent. 
Consequently problems of unity of purpose cand cohesivencss 
emerge iji the coJisortium structure, 'lliis problem may be 
related to some extent to the set of conditions aJid procedures 
under which the consortium is organized and implemented. Smith 
and Hoodlad (1964, pp, 24-25) have identified some basic 
operative principles for consortium organization and implemen- 
tation to overcome the identity problem: 

1, To organize in such a way that there is always a 
legitimate route for the injection of new ideas 
from eacli party concerned. 

2. To arrange the power structure in such a way 

that university, state, and school are responsible 
for that which is peculiarly in tl^cir domaias and 
bring to the partnership tlieir special learnings 
^md concerns . 
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3, To set Lip orgmi zational stiiicturcs wludi arc 
viab.e enough as institutions that they do not 
st:md or fall on the strength of one or two 
enthusiastic personalities, but can exist 
through trains itions caused by changes in 
specific personnel. 

4, To provide for a system of diecks ana balances 
of poKer to prevent one power block from over- 
whelming all tJie others. 

5. To plan on a gradual emergence of inter- 
iastitutional structure as individuals persuade 
o tilers of need; let the structure grow naturally 
amd uniquely rather than falling into the trap 
of building a grandiose structure that does not 
fit and is, therefore, never used. 

6. To ensure that there are executive positions or 
officers designated in the structure whose duties 
are described md include the right to carry out 
the decisions of policy-miiking and program- 
planning grou^>s. 

Such principles might well guide the development of a 
consortium in which unity and identity are orgcinizational foci. 
However, the arrangement of the consortium cannot be formalized 



until such time as the ^.tomIs for tiie coiiiivtcnLy-baseJ prograir; 
have been established or before all parties have agreed upon 
soiind principles of effective organization :md participation. 
The Agreement Between Hamburg Central School District and the 
State University College at I'ledonia 

The limnburg Teacher hducation Center is foimded upon a 
consortium agreement bet\s'ccn the Hamburg Central School District 
ivnd the State University i. liege at Fredonia. Representing the 
district are members of the Ikunburg Teacliers Association, Board of 
liducation :md the adjiiinistration. i^eprcsenting t)ic college are 
members of the Fredonia adjninistration, Teacher Fducation Research 
Center (T.F.R.C), Office of Field Fxperience :md Education Depart- 
ment. 'Ilie purpose rmd fiuictions of the coasortium are: 

(1) to provide for the amalgajnation of the resources 
of eacli institution 

(2) to provide for the reallocatioji of fiminccs for 
teaclier education 

(5) to provide a means for shai'ed decis ion-making in 

teacher education 
(4] to provide means for combining pre-service imd 

in-service training experiences 

(5) to provide for the exchange of ideas between tl^c 
district :md college 

(6) to bridge the gap between theory and practice in 
teacher education. 
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In other words, the consorti^im is tlie governing body of t±ie 
Teacher Center providing for the finances and personnel 
necessary for s^lstaining the cooperative effort. 

The executive arm of the consortiuni is the Steering 
Coinmittee , responsible for the policies, procedures and 
operational regulations of the Teacher Center. Actions and 
reconimendations stemming from the Steering Committee are 
submitted to the consortium for approval. It was from this 
group that the following mf^morandum of agreement for the 
establisliment of the Teacher Center was developed: 
TEAQ-IER EDUCATION CENTER PROPOSAL 
\VHAT THE HAMBURG CENTRM SaiOOLS ARE BRINGING TO 
TIE TEAQER EDUCATION CENTER 

(1) Commitment of: Staff 

(a) minimum of 30 teachers who have agreed to work 
with student teachers 

(b) other staff willing to work on teacher competen- 
cies and program development (in addition to the 
30 above) 

(2) Involvement of supportativc personnel (media, reading 
teacher, resource room teacher, guidance, librarian) 
in orientation, seminars, and program development and 
teacher competencies. 

(3) Involvement of administrative personnel at the building 
unit level in terms of general support, plus counseling, 
assignments, seminars, teacher competencies, cind program 



O . development. 
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(4) ;Vss igiimcnt ol' some clerical assistruice to tJic ccii^cr and 
its appointed coordinator. 

(5) Involvement of all curriculum extension personnel, (art, 
physical education, music) in teiiTLS of obserwations and 
participation. 

(6) A working relationship with other disti'icts for visitation 
days and observ^ition privileges, (both suburban and inner 
city scliools) 

HQUIPMIiVr AND rACILITIliS 

(7) Use of classrooms for instruction and observations. 

(8) Utilization of space for meeting rooms and seminars, 

(9) Office space and related equipment (desks, tables, chairs, 
cabinets, and A-V equipment). 

(10) Video-taping of all student teachers. 

(11) General office supplies. 

MLM TIE Sl'ATH IJMVIiRSrrY Cn LLi;Gii AT rilliPONIA 
WILL BRING TO Till: TEy\a[ER LDUCATION CVNTER 

(1) Center Coordinator 

(2) University Personnel for: 

a) Reading c) Science e) Ed. Psych. 

b) Math d) Social Studies f) Cliild Growth fi 

I)c\x^lopment 

(5) Stiident teachers students are nocessaiy 



(4) Graduate courses : 

a) "Supervision of Student Teachers"- -mand<itory for all 
participauing teachers. 

b) "Educational Psycholog>^" 

Both courses are open to all district personnel. 

(5) Seminars for teachers 
Seminars for student teachers 

(5) Time- -group planning and working out teacher competencies. 

(7) Supervision of program. 

(8) Travel monies for Fredonia personnel. 

(9) Nfonies for pertinent conference expenditures. 

(10) Telephone- -communications from Education Center to college 
campus . 

(11) Availability of tuition waivers for teachers involved in 
the program. 

TIME 

(1) Teacher time 

a) six hours in seiTiinars 

b) four formalized planning sessions for orientation 
— 2 hours each 

c) continuous time devoted to training, planning observa- 
tion, evaluation, and creation of teacher conpetencies 
for both student teachero as well as classroom teachers 

d) release time for teachers (planning, conferences, 
evaluation, etc.) 



lUNLTIONS OF PMilJOXlA Phl^OXMiL 
(As seen by Hamburg Central School Administration) 
- This does not include the Center Coordinator (see below) 

(1) Teaching responsibilities 

(a) Avorkshops-- seminars 

(b) undergraduate courses- -methods 

(c) graduate courses- -system staff 

(2) Siqier\'isoiy responsibilities--comniunicate to center 
coordinator. 

(3) Coordinate responsibilities on all matters to the center 
coordinator. 

(4) Development of pre-sei^^'ice and teacher competencies. 

(5) Assistance on program development aJid Education Center 
evaluation. 

CENTER COORDINATOR \S BASIC ROLE 

(1) College personnel directly responsible to the coordinator. 

(2) Student teachers responsible on a coordinate function to 
center coordinator, 1 uilding principals and classroom 
teachers . 

(3) Coordinator's role is indeperident from the office of field 
experience, (nature of Pilot Project Communications) 

(4) 'ITie center coordinator will keep the assistant superinten- 
dent for instruction apprised of all program developments. 

(5) Tnc center coordinator will keep the dean of professional 
studies apprised of all program developments. 



(6) 'Yhc placement of student teachers hy the center 
coordinator shall be cleared through the office of 
the director of personnel development. 

(7) Coordinator acts as chairman of committee for the 
expenditure of outside funds. 

The Planning for the Fredonia-Hamburg Teacher Education Center 

A. Steering Committee 

In the development planning for the Fredonia-Hamburg Teacher 
Education Center, it became apparent that a Steering Committee 
would be necessary. The purpose of this committee was to provide 
a governing body for the Consortium membership. The major thrust 
of this group was to develop basis for operation, workshops for 
planning, orientation sessions for staff and interns, and planning 
sessions for competency development. 

The membership of the Steering Committee consisted of 
representation from the Consortium body. This included individuals 
from the Hamburg Teachers Association, Hamburg Administrative 
Staff, State University College at Fredonia Faculty and Administra- 
tion. At necessary intervals past student teachers and present 
practicing interns were consulted regarding policy formulation 
and procedural modifications. 

The first endeavor of the Steering Committee was to 
descriptively develop goals for the Center Program. Stated below 
are the results of the Steerinp, v.'ommittee^ s efforts: 
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Go.us OF niii c\i\mi vrocii^^w 

Goal 111. Provide further individualization for Haiiiburg pupils-- 
Rcsults : 

(a) A questionnaire to Ikunbiirg teachers Avorking with 
interns indicates fui'ther individualization in all 
areas ex.'unincd (org^mization, evaluation, planning 
and instructional strategies) , 

(b) Obsen'ation indicates moic grouping, greater dif- 
ferences in rf^"'terials ajid more diverse planning. 

Goal rZ, I^rovidc (insen'icel professional development for cooperating 
teachers- - 
Results : 

fa) Sirpcn'»sion of student teaching--fall (35 teachers) 
coursework 

Special Problems in ?'Jucation- -spring (27 teachers) 

(b) Teacher seminars during the school day 

fc) Experience of working with mother adult (an intern) 

interested in education 
(dj Hxpertlse of the Predonia staff 
Goal I^rovidc Interns opportiuii ty to develop in ;m educationally 

sound cnv i roamcnt - - 
Results : 

(a) Assignment to throe cooperating teaclioi's 

(W) High degree of involvement In instructional progra)n 

(c) Study tlie particular characteristics of these interns 
(their concerns and attitudes in particular) 
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Goal ^4, Identify and develop conpetency areas related to effective 
teaching- 
Results : 

(a) Thirteen generic areas identified 

(b) Stress on the criteria for the conpetence 
Goal ^'5. Research the developinent of the intein program-- 

Results : 

(a) Attitudes--Use of a vSemantic Differential to create 
a model of attitudes. 

Cb) Decision-making regarding orgcinization of the intern 
program- -staffs have been asked to identify the major 
decisions. Tlie next step is to find the source of 
the decision in a cooperative venture (G,g. a co- 
operative venture requires certain kinds of shared 
decision-making) . 

(c) Intern concerns--Mere the basic assumption is the 
higher order the concerns, the more effective a 
teacher. 

(d) Teaching skills --The teachers were asked to rank 
teaching skills in order of importance to them. 
The next step is to have observ^ers rate the interns 
on those teaching skills. The research is examining 
the modeling behavior question- -that is, if a teacher 
values a particular teaching behavior, it will appear 
in the internes teaching behavior. 

ERLC 
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(e) (iognitivc knou* lede;cs- nttcmpt to Lletominc the 
cognitive knowledges necessary for interns in this 
program. Methods professors are still working at 
priorities here. 

Goal H-). Coordination of l-ducation Department, Teadier Education 
Research Center and Office of Pield Experiences- - 
Results : 

It is believed tliat strides have been made in getting 
::c:ne cooperation from all parties involved. 
B. Teacher Involvement 

During tlie 71-72 sd^ool year, the major thrust, as directed 
by the Steering Committee to participating teachers, was to develop 
a program whicli was competency-based with a strong field enphasis. 
This required classroom teachers as well as student teachers to 
examine those particular areas tliey felt were pertinent in the pre- 
service training of classroom teadicrs. Twelve general areas were 
identified. They were then broken down into several sub-areas for 
consideration. Approximately 50 different classroom teachers and 
20 student teachers participated in this process. All conpetencies 
were broken into three levels: 

(a) cin awareness level 

(b) an application or instructional level 

(c) an alternative level for gaining com{')etence 

ITie following is the broad statement of comi')etcncy areas 
used in tlie Hamburg-lTcdonia Teadier Edi:cation Center program: 
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Competency Area 1 - - Operational Cons ideration 

Conpetency Area 1 is concerned with tlie recognition of the multi- 
plicity of tlie schooPs total fui^ction and the many and varied 
roles involved. Within this understanding is the concern for the 
realization of need for effective rules, cind the al)ility to carry 
out and enforce these rules witJi a positive approach cind a con- 
tinued consistency. 

Competency Area 2 - - Professional Growth Development 
Competent/ Area 2 sets the standards for growth and expectations 
in terms of commitment, initiative, responsibility and ethics in 
relation to the teaching profession. 

Competency Area 3 - - General Competencies Tertaining to Elementary 

C lassroom Teaching 
Competency 3 stresses the importance of developing those personal 
characteristics and attitudes desirable in a classroom teacher. 
It suggests ways of achieving growth in self-evaluation, respect 
and confidence, better communications, and interpersonal relation- 
ships. It encourages continuing exp^msion of knowledge and 
interests, and the development of a personal philosophy of education. 
Competenc)^ Area 4 -- Child Dev^elopment 

Corrpetency Ai^ea 4 deals with the understanding of Human Growth 5 
Development and Child Psychology, their contributions to the 
achievement of skills and behaviors needed to effectively deal with 
the needs of children, [t includes obser\^ation to recognize the 
meaning of individual differences <md the causes of certain 
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behaviors so tJiat appropriate and varied means can be used to work 
with them; the understanding of learning theories as they relate 
to methods and techniques used to accommodate different styles of 
learning; and the knowledge of Qiild Psychology to develop in 
children a positive self-image and an empathetic attitude toward 
others . 

Competency Area 5 - - Objectives imd Goals 

Competency Area 5 lists a number of things a teacher should be 
able to do. Included are lesson and program planning, writing 
behavioral objectives snd long-range goals, and various methods 
of meeting classroom needs. It also suggests methods of evaluating 
the degree of success in implementing these and encourages continual 
self-evaluation in these areas. 
Competency Area 6- - General Planning 

Competency' Area 6 is concerned with the need for organization in 
all aspects of teaching. It focuses on organizing and planning in 
ways that allow large-group, small-group, team learning, and 
individual choice experiences to be included as needed. 
Competency' Area 7 - - Teaching Resources 5 Media 
Competency Area 7 stresses the knowledge and use of available 
resources from schools, community, BOGUS, commercial companies, 
etc. It covers Iccating and obtaining resources, a^ well as 
operating :ind using them effectively. Also included is the under- 
standing of tJieir specific purposes anr! appropriate use. 



Competcna^ Area 8 - -I Vcsenting Infonnati on 

Competency Area 8 leads the intern into various techniques and 
strategies used to present material in ways that will obtain the 
desired result. Types of presentation effective with large and/or 
small groups are explored, iis are alternatives that will produce 
tiie kind of learning desired, i. e., interpreting, analyzing, fact- 
finding, etc. Student response to various t^qoes of presentation 
is noted, and methods of using language arts skills of communica- 
tion are examined. 

Competency Area 9 - - Diagnosis fi Prescription 

Competency Area 9 includes the process and tools of diagnosis and 
the use of results to prepare specific pi^escriptions based on the 
facts. A wide range of uses are suggested and explored, i. e., 
locating deficiencies or special talents; finding the strongest 
mode of 1 earning, etc. 

Competency Area lO - - Question ing Iccl in iqucs 

Competency Area 10 exrinunes the various kinds of questions and the 
kind of thinking required by each. Questioning techniques are 
then applied to appronriate levels of cognitive thinking. 
Competency^ Area 1 1- - Decis ion Making 

Competenc)' Area 11 presents the process of decision making. 
A model is a^ed to lead to i docisiiju made after examining all 
aspects of the problem and its solution. 
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CompctcnLy Area " * - HvaJuating G Testing 

Competency Area 12 studies the purposes of cv^aluation and explores 
various methods that c:xn be used witli individuals, small or large 
groups, based on a stated puiposc. 

In terms of tlie competency dev^clopment , the teacliers were 
involved in planning a summer workshop to get tlie competency 
materials in a aseable fonnat for the '72- '73 sdiool year. The 
workshop included fifteen classroom teachers, two school adminis- 
trators, and four consultants from the State University College 
at Fredonia. The goal was to include the competencies designed, 
suggested activities to achieve comi^etency, checklists to measure 
competencies, and overall competency evaluation materials. They 
also participated in the planning cmd orientation session to take 
place directly following the opening of school. Tliis orientation 
session was planned and conducted by classroom teachers. Ihe 
purpose of this procedure was to arrive at an awareness state of 
functioning for all classroom teachers not involved in the planning, 
as well cXs for the intern who would be participating in the Teacher 
Education Center program, for the '72-* 73 school year. 



Ch;ipter 3 

l-valuntion of the Toaclior Iklucatioj) (Center 
Derivation of Research Questions 

IXirint; the early developmental years of the Teaching 
Center (in subsequent discussions and presentations the temi, 
"Teaching Center/' uill be used instead of the longer title, 
"Prcdonia-llaniburg Teacher l:ducation Center"), the major need is 
for formative ev.'luation whidi will yield inforniation for the 
improvement of the organization and function of the Center's 
prograirt. Too early evaluation of the products of the Center 
in terms of the conpctcncies attained by its graduates as 
compared with uhose of the graduates of another prograin of long 
standing w'ould yield little infonnation concerning the poten''"ial 
value of the CenterVs progranK Therefore, the main tlirust of the 
evaluative research was to provide infomation for the further 
development of the program. 

1. Uhat arc the effects of the Teaching Center upon lt<ijiiburg 
teadiers^ planning, organization, evaluation and ins true 
tional procedures? 

2. Poos the Hamburg Teaching Center Staff (teachers, profes 
scrs rind atbninistrators) perceive parity in their role 
relationsh ips? 

5. Is there agreement regarding who is involved in forty 
decisions pertaining to interns? 

4. Are the competencies organized in a manageable, 
articulated manner? 

5. Are the seminars related to the interns' needs and 
classroom responsibi 1 i ties? 

6. Are the interns progressing toward professional concerns 
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7. Arc the interns developinL; patterns of attitudes toward their 
roles as teaehers con/istent with those of professional teachers? 

8. 1)0 the interns demonstrate proficiency m selected teacliing 
skilJs and characteristics? 

llie foregoing questiofis reflect three major concerns. The first 
question arises out of tiie conceni for the effect of tlie (Center 
operation upon the classroom activities :uid organization of the teacher. 
Questions two, three imd four arise from a concern for tiie organization 
of the Center--is it really a collegial, cooperative program? And, 
finally, the l:Lst four questions arise from a concern for tlic effects of 
the prograjTi on the professional development of tiie interns. 

'I7ic following sections oi* this cliapter will each he devoted to a 

presentation of the procedure and findings relative to the questions 

involved in the three major concerns. 

II. Concern for Classroom Instmction , 

''What are the effects of tlie T e acl iing Center upon Majnburg 
teacliers ' plajuiiiig^ organ izat io n , evaluat ion and 
" instruct io n"ar procecTTTres? ' 

The effects of the Center upon teaclier's planning, organiz- 
ation, evaluation and instructional procedures were assessed by 
using a questionnaire. Items were designed to measure, in 
December aJuJ in May, the use of various instructional strategics, 
(category' Ij; org:inizatiojKil techniques which facilitate in- 
dividualization, (categoiy IVj ; the nujnbcr of different people 
indolved in [)Jaiuiing ruid ty[)e of pkuining (category 11); and 
LLSc of various evaluative metiiods (category III), Teachers were 
ai-.ked to mark a T-iiunit scale iiuJicatifig tlie degree to which 
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they dr'nged specific procedures after the T'^aching Conter 
opened. Table I (page 38 ) indicates that toadiers perceive 
they increcisingly engaged in individualized instructional 
procedures. Thirty- two items indicative of individualized 
instruction showed increasing use between September, IJecember 
and May. The use of lectures decreased. 

Table I also indicates that t!ie organization of the class- 
room dianged. Items 28 through 33 indicate increasing use of 
organizational procedures conducive to individualization: 
interest centers, grouping, teaming, bulletin boards, multi- 
media, peer tutoring. Further, the Teaching Center caused some 
change in planning activities. In December 53o of the teachers 
reported they used objectives when planning instruction more 
frequently than tliey had previously. Moreover, they planned 
instruction witli a larger number of people after tho Center 
opened. However, by May there was nearly a 50^6 decrease in 
planning efforts with other team members, the principal and 
college supervisor. lividently collegial planning efforts 
decreased through time, Md, finally, evaluation techniques 
shifted indicating increased use of diagnostic records, testing, 
parent, pupil and intern conferences and objectives. 
III. Concern for the Organization aiid Operation of the Center 

A. Docs the Center staff perceive parity in their role 
relationships? 

'Hie New York CBTL Guidelines call for the mutual in- 

volvemcnt of teachers' organizations, school administrators, 



l:ffccts o{' tilo 'kMciiinL; Center I'^pon 
L I ass n.X)i;i I iis t: I'uc r i ^Mia 1 Proccdii ivs 



InstiTJct i onal ProccJuiv 



IVrceiit o£ Icachcrs i>L)ini; 
i>yss of the hLsteJ 
I'unclions or Aetivities 
S i [ice tne hs t al> 1 isluaeiit 
ol' tlie Tc;aeh 1 1^4 (..enter in 
SL^j2t_Liiil^ L;_r . 



Pereent of Teachers ;)oing 
More of the Listed 
liinetions or Activities 
Since the hst abli shiiient 
of the Teaching; Center in 
Septei:J)er ■ 



DecenihL'r hJ7 



Mav J 0 73 iJeceinber 1972 



I. Instructional Strategic- 



Ill 



IV. 



Mav 1973 



] . IHipil Conierenccs 


[) 


3 


75 


74 


2. Tutoring 


0 


5 


83 


87 


3. Independent Study 


u 




0 / 




4. Lecture 


SO 


r ^ 


8 


0 


5. Project 


0 


0 


75 


74 


6 . Demons t rat ions 


0 


3 


58 


5<J 


7. Thinking Activities 


0 


{) 


75 


52 


8. Multi-Media 


(J 


5 


75 


61 


9. Telling ajid l:xplaining 


0 


19 


35 


52 


10. SuppieiTienting the Lurricuhim 


0 


.S 


83 


81 


11. Goal Setting 


I) 


fJ 


67 


45 


12. Teaching ior Values 


J 1 


u 


cc 




Planning 






78 


65 


13. L'or Instruction 


{) 


7) 


14. Using Objectives 


{) 


0 


55 


48 


15. Witii inteni 


4 


() 


<J6 


87 


lb. With 'i'Q'cun 




[) 


50 


25 


17. With Principal 


4 


0 


21 


10 


18. Witii Se/iiinar Professor 


I 


(J 


46 


55 


19. Witii College Supervisor 


4 


0 


4i, 


2b 


20. Witfi hleiiientary Pupils 


0 


3 


16 


55 


Lvaluat ion 










21. IJiag^iosis 


(J 


0 


85 


81 


22 . Record J\ee[)ing 


0 


{) 


67 


()8 


23. Testing 


(} 


3 


50 


55 
19 


24. Parent Conferunce 


0 


0 


21 


25. I\ipil Conference 


0 


3 


8H 


77 


2ij. Inteni Conference 


u 


3 


luo 


'JO 


27. Letiavior Oi)jectLve 


f) 


0 




51 


Organization 






•IJ 




28. Interest Cienters 


0 




55 


29. Grouping 


n 




85 


90 


50 . Te^uning 


fj 




. .) 


80 


31. Bulletin i^oards 


1 


() 


, J) 


55 


32. Multi-Media 


4 


J) 




b7 


33. Peer i'utoring 


4 


() 


()3 


65 
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college personnel and teacher candidates in the development of 
L'BTI:. To assess the degree of parity ajiiong teachers, ad- 
ministrators and professors, ead^ Center participant was requested 
to briefly describe his role in relation to other Center parti- 
cipants in December and again in May. A content ajialysis of tlie 
responses was made to determine whether participants viewed their 
relationships in teniLs of control and power fi.e., permit, allow, 
must, order) or in ccllegial tenns (i.e., relate, cooperate, 
facilitate, share, assist). An analysis of the responses resulted 
in five categories: (1) superordinate , (2) subordinate (according 
to the direction of control), (5) colleague, (4) no response and 
(5) uncertain (ujicertain as to how to classify the statement). 

Generally, teadiers viewed themselves as the intern's 
colleague, 87o (sec Table 2J . However, tow^ard the end of the year, 
50v3 (see Table 5) view^cd their relationship as superordinate. 
Teachers viewed themselvos in a subordinate role to the professor 
and sdiool district adjidnistration dianged from a salient response 
of 58^6 subordinate in IJecember to 4ri (see Table 2) subordinate 
in May (see Table 5) . 

'llie administrators^ perceptions of their role relationships 
wore mixed. The samll number of respondents and distribution of 
responses ina;:es any generalization extremely tenuous. Most 
interesting was the shift away from colleague -type responses in 
the IJeceml.-)ei' questionnaire to superordinate -sul)ordinate or no 
response on the May questionnaire (see Tables 2 aJid 3). 
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T.AI^LE 2 

SLalf PcrcuptioiLS oi" Relationships to Others 
AutLuiin 1972 



Perceptions of With Res pec t To 





I litems 


Teacliers 


Professor^ 


Administration 


Professors 










Supcrordinatc 


/ 5 


.1 ~i 




8 


Collcguial 


25 


58 


87 


. 17 


Subordinate 








58 


No Response 






15 


17 


Teachers 










Superordinate 


15 


5 






Colleguial 


87 


65 


54 


25 


Subordinate 




21 


64 


49 


No Response 




Jl 


2 


23 


Uncertain 








3 


Administration 










Superordinate 


55 


55 


17 


25 


Colleguial 




55 


66 


'7 


Subordinate 


55 








No Response 


55 


25 






Uncertain 




11 


17 
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TmAi 5 

StafL" I'crccptions oi" Rela t ionships to Others 
May 1975 



Iv'ith Respect To 



Perceptions of 


Interns 


Teacliers 


Professors 


Administration 


Professors 










Superordinate 


lOOo 


58'i 




25* 


Collcguial 




25 u 


87 « 


17'i 


Subordinate 








41'; 


No Response 




17"o 


l3"o 


11% 


Teachers 










Superordinate 








11% 


Collcguial 




78'; 


37". 


(>1% 


Subordinate 










No Response 




5'; 


5; 


11% 


Uncertain 








\Ql 


AdiPinistrators 










Superordinate 


•7 r 0 
/bo 




38'i 


33% 


Colleguial 




8% 


ZS'i 


9% 


Subordinate 








33% 


No Response 




58 a 


31% 


S% 


Uncertain 








11% 
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9, Ls there a^rocnicnt ajnong Center participants regarding 
wl:o is involved in making decisions pertaining to the 
C^ iiTH Frogr^uii? Do those attributed to be most involved 
own up to their level of involvement? 

'I'he assessment of decision-making patterns was 
obtained from two questionnaires. The first was an open- 
ended questionnaire to solicit a pool of items from all 
tenter particip:mts . Tlie participants were asked to 
record decisions they believed iniportrUit to the success of 
the interri prograjn. 'Hiese decisions were then organized 
into the second questionnaire. Four questions were asked 
pertaining to each decision: 

a. Iv'ho is most involved in making this decision? 

b. Raiik order others who may be involved. 

c. Wliat is your level of decision-making with respect 
to the item? (decide, rcconmend, provide in- 
fonnation, or none). 

d. Is this an important decision and why? 

i'he data indicates that there was agreement (criterion 
of agreeiiK? It SO'i of the rcspondentsj for twenty of the 
I'orty items . On anotb.cr 12 items there was agreement re- 
garding who was involved, but involvement was not acknowledged 
by tlie individual most often attributed zo be involved. There 
was no agreement on either the involvement or decision-making 
level on tlie remaining 9 items (see Table 4J . 
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TABLF: 4 

Il.miburti Teaching. Ceiiter Personnel Responses To 
Decisions Pertaiiiinp to the Intern Program 



Decision 



AgreeTnent'-^ ^'Virx^ng 
Respondents Regarding 
UTio is Most Involved 
in Making This 
Decision 



1. The decision to arrcinge 

transportation to Center schools 

?, The decision that the intern will 
assume total responsibility for the 
educational progr:iin of a group 
of chi Idren . 

3. The decision to follov/-up seminar 
activities with instructional and 
supervisory activities in the 
classroom, 

4. The decision to interpR^, adjust ano 
modify a competenc>' to fit classroom 
opportunities or constraints. 

5. The decision to plan and specify the 
division of teaching tc'isks of the 
intern and classroom teacher for a 
given day or v/eck. 

6. ITie decision to schedule rooms for 
meetings :ind seminars. 

7. The decision to reouest sul^Jer\^i.sors 
^ind professors to assist an intein 
in the classroom. 

8. Ihe decisif^n to evaluate a student's 
seminar work. 

9. The decision to release rtn article 
for publication . 

10. Ihe decision to scheJule an agenda item 
for steerjn^^ committee consideration. 

11. The decision to delegate to the inteiTi 
specific classroom responsibilities. 

12. 'ITie decision to schedule planning time 
to detennine and organize teacher 

and intern activities. 



Does the Person 
Attributed to be 
Most Involved 
State He Makes the 
Decision? 



ERIC 



erion for agreement (+) is 50 percent of the respondents (or morej 
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TABLl'. 4, Continued 



Decision 


Agreement* .Among 
Respondents Regarding 
hho is Niost Involved 
in Making This 
Decision. 


Does the Person 
Attributed to be 
Most Involved 
State He Makes 
tlie Decision. 


13. 


The decision that an intern can no 
longer profit in a particular 

P 1 ^1 < Vr^iMT\ 
X CLJ O 1 \'\ ) 1 1 1 • 


- 


- 


14. 


The decision to include specific 

Jllcl LC 1 J.cl±rJ ±11 LllC IJILCIJI b 

professional materials and 
resource file. 


+ 




15. 


grade in language arts, social 
studies, science, mathematics 

nv n^vrKnlnorv 


+ 


+ 


16. 


The decision to assign an intern 
instructional responsibilities for 

d L-±clo2) 1 LAJIII jIIcx Li ICllld L -L L-O k;iUU|J. 


+ 


+ 


17. 


The decision to assign an intern 
to a rollePe rrv»rvi "^nT 


+ 


- 


18. 


The decision about the form which 
planning noles shall be maintained. 


+ 


- 


1 o 

iy . 


The decision to assign intern 
to a school faculty. 


+ 


- 


20. 


The decision to assign an intern 
to a cl^issroom and cooperating 
teacher. 


+ 




21. 


The decision that a competency is to 
be included in the prograjn. 


_ 


_ 


22. 


The decision to accept applicant 
for the program. 






23. 


The decision to include a topic for 
discussion in the seminar. 


+ 


+ 


24. 


The decision to re^'ise the seminar 
schedule. 


+ 


+ 




^Criterion 'or agreement (+) is SO percent of the respondents (or more"). 
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, Continued 






A m'AATH^^n "t" <fc Amonrr 
CClliCIl L. iVillUIlW 

Respondents Regarding 

Who is Nfost involved 

in Making Thi-i incision. 


uoes une i erson 
Attributed to be 
Nfost Involved 
State He Makes 
the Decision? 


25. 


The decisioi that an intern shall be 
dropped from the program. 


+ 




26. 


The decision that an intern shall 
teach reading group B on Tuesiiy. 


+ 


+ 


27. 


The decision for the intein to 
attend a P.T.A. meeting. 




+ 


28. 


The decision for the intexn to 
attend faculty meetings . 


+ 


+ 


29. 


The decision for interns to visit a 
inodel school or other 
educational settings. 


+ 


+ 


30. 


The decision that an intern is 
competent to recommend for 
certification. 






31. 


The decision who shall write the 
intern's letter of reference. 


+ 


+ 


32. 


The decision to schedule a meeting 
of the interns . 


+ 


+ 


33. 


The decision about the content oi 
the orientation program. 


+ 






ine aecision aDout uie pioccbb roi 
evaluating the intern's competence. 






35. 


The decision to modify the seminar 
methods program. 


+ 




36. 


The decision to specify a competency 
as a requirement or an option. 


+ 




37. 


The decision that a competency has 
been achieved. 




+ 



i 
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TAi^LL; 4, Cojitinucxl 



38. The dccibion to select 
educatLonai iiuiteriaJs 
sucli as hooks , 
oquipmcnt , etc . 

39. llie decision that aji 
intein is conpetcnt 
aiid need not continue 
the internship 

40. llic decision as to 
intciprctat ion of 
evaluation fonn in 
evaluation of 
inteni . 



Agreeiiient* /Xiiiong 
Respondents 
Regarding Mio is 
Most Involved in 
Making This Decision. 




Does tlie Person 
Attributed to be 
Most Involved 
State lie Makes the 
Decision? 



^Criterion for agreement (+ ) is 5U percent of the respondents (or more) 
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'riic areris of agrccjiient pertained essentially to the 
responsibilities and rights of professors and teachers 
in their respective seminars and classrooms. Strong 
agreement on items #2, 5, 11, 12, 16 and 26 indicate that 
decisions directly affecting children and t±ie classroom 
are the domain of t±ie teacher. The high agreement on 
items /r5, 15, 25 :ind 3S indicates tliat decisions directly 
affecting the seminars are tlie domain of the professors 
(see Table 5) . 

'Ilierc appears to be considerable ambiguity regarding 
matters whidi relate tlie interns* classroom work witli the 
seminar work. Items ^^15, 21, 30, 34 and 39 appear to be 
areas in which supplementary and complementary responsi- 
bilities arc desirable, if not necessary. These matters 
concern the identification of competencies, evaluation of 
the intern and the processes for articulating the seminars 
and classroom experiences. Further, while there is agree- 
ment regarding who is involved in decision items 7, 
17, 18, 19, 36 and 30, there is little agreement among 
participants regarding their respective levels of decision- 
making (see Tables 4 and 5). ITiesc matters particularly 
pertain to the coordination and use of evaluation fonris, 
lesson plans, classroom visitations and other process con- 
cerns of Center personnel. If it is not clear who 
initiates and decides these matters, considerable conflict 
usually results. 

ERLC 
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TABL.1; S 

Hamburg Teaching Center Personnel Designation of IVho is 
Attributed to M<ike the Specified Decision 



Decision 



1. The decision to arrange trcinsportation to 
Center schools. 

2. The decision that the intern will rissujBe total 
responsibility for the educational program 

cf a group of children. 

3. The decision to follow-up seminar activities 
with instructional and supervisory activities 
in the classroom. 

4. The decision to interpret, adjust and modify 
a competency to fit classroom opportunities 
or constraints . 

5. The decision to plan and specify the division 
of teaching tasks of the intern and classroom 
teacher for a given day or week. 

6. The decision to sdedulc rooms for meetings 
and seminars. 

7. The decision to request supervisors and pro- 
fessors to assist an intern in the classroom. 

8. The decision to evaluate a student's seminar 
work. 

9. The decision to release an article for 
publication. 



10. The decision to schedule an agenda item 
for steering committee consideration. 

11. The decision to delegate to the intern 
specific classroom responsibilities. 

12. The decision to schedule pL'inning time to 
determine and organize teacher and intern 
activities. 



Agreement* Among 
Respondents J^egarding 
K?io is Most Involved 
in Making This Decision 



Intern 
Teacher 

Methods Professor 
Teacher 

Teacher 

Center Coordinator 

Teacher 

Professors 

Principals (15) 
Center Coordinators (10) 
Superintendents (7) 
(Administration = 32) 

Center Coordinator 
Teacher 

Teacher 



* S0% or more. 
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TARLR S Continued 



Decision 


Agreement* Among 
Respondents Regarding 
IVho is Nfost Involved 
in Making This Decision 


13, 


The decision that cin intern can on longer 
profit in a particular classroom. 


Center Coordinator (21) 
Teachers (19) Interns (15) 


14. 


The decision to include specific materials 
in the internes professional materials and 
resource file . 


Intern 


15. 


The decision to assign a specific grade in 
language arts, social studies, science, 
matheinatics or psychology. 


Professors 


16. 


The decision to assign an intern in- 
structional responsibilities for a classroom 
mathematics group. 


Teacher 


17. 


The decision to assign an intern to a 
college supervisor. 


Center Coordinator 


18. 


The decision about the form which lesson 
plans, logs and other plcinning notes 
sha_i.l be maintained. 


Teacher 


19. 


The decision to assign m intern to a 
school faculty. 


Center Coordinator 


20. 


The decision to assign an intern to a 
classroom and cooperating teacher. 


Center Coordinator 


21. 


The decision that a competency is to he 

IIIL-IUUCU 111 LilC pi L^J; I cUll . 


Steering Committee (15) 
THRC (7) Teachers (9) 
Center Coordinator (22) 


22. 


The decision to accept an applicant for 
the program. 


Center Coordinator (25) 
Student Teacher Director C 


23. 


The decision to include a topic for 
discussion in the seminar. 


Professors 


24. 


The decision to revise the seminar schedule. 


Professors 



* SO'i or more. 

ERIC 
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Are the co m petencies organized in a iiumagcahlc cind 
art 1 CM lale^r iiKu mc r ? 

The competencies identified during the seminar were 
listed and the lists were distributed among professors, 
teacliers and interns, hach intern maintained his own 
notebook as a record for diecking his progress with the 
cooperating teadiers :ind professors. 

As the year progressed, the interns' classroom 
activities were increasingly keyed to the school's in- 
stnjctional program, and it became extremely difficult to 
match logically the listed competencies with learning 
activitie5--the objective being experienced with ead^ 
coirpetenc)^ via one or more learning activities during the 
year. In otJier words, the intern found it difficult to 
relate the actual learning activity to a described 
teaching competency. A new format was devised which listed 
prerequisite competencies before /nore complex canpetencies , 
identified an activity logically related to the competency 
and provided space for intern and professional judgments 
regarding master)' of the associated teaching skill. Analys 
of tiic corripleted foms revealed that the interns matched a 
teaching or professional activity which was satisfactorily 
carried through with D2"o of the listed competencies. There 
fore, their perfoni^anccs were judged as satisfactory, (sec 
Tabic ()) . 
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Concern for the liffects of the Program on the Professional 
lX3veiopiicnt of the Interns 

A. Are the seminars related to their needs and their classroom 
respons ibilities? 

Relevance of the seminars was assessed by using a 
questionnaire during the last ten minutes of selected 
seminars, llie interns were asked a series of questions de- 
signed to deteniiine: (IJ their perceptions of the objective 
of the seminar, (2) whether the objective was implicit or 
explicit, (5) helpfulness of seminar content, (4) anticipated 
use of the seminar content, (5} how the senunar content could 
have been more useful and (6J the value of content to self 
cind other interns. 

Tlie data (see Table 7) derived from seminars pertaining 
to teaching-skills sessions, specific content (mathematics, 
language arts and science) and heuristic content (inter- 
disciplinaryj reveal that the seminars were highly relevant, 
(see Table 7); the content was helpful, 84-100% ' (Question 1) 
t?iey would recommend the seminar to ethers, 95-100%; and 
they would recommend the seminar for stated educational 
reasons, 95-100"6 (Question 7). 

Tlxc interns indicated that they planned to use the 
content of seminars immediately in classroom assignments. 
The stated applications or intended use varied from 4Si 
to 84o according to different types of seminars (Question 3). 
Th(j specific skills sessions were perceived applicable by 
841 of the interns (Question 112). Question 112 indicated 



that the interns incorporated the content of seminars into 
their lessons. Question 4 revealed that taping a lesson 
in their class roonis and opportunities to practice in class 
would be helpful . 

The data appear to confirm that the interns' ex- 
periences in the Hamburg Teaching Center were highly 
relevant to tlieir classroom needs and responsibilities. 

Are the interns progressing toward professional concerns as 
measured by the I-uller Concerns Cjuestionjiairc ? 

The student interns assigned to the Hamburg Teaching 
Center were administered the Teacher Concerns Statement 
three times during their field experience: September 1972, 
December 1972; and May 1973. 'Hie Teacher Concerns Statement 
is scored in tenns of six categories of concern about teaching. 
The statements are coded as follows: Code 0 - Non-teaching 
Concerns; Code 1 - ^TVhere Do I Stand?"; Code2 - ''How Adequate 
Am I?"; Code 3 - "How Do I\ipils Feel About Me?"; Cede 4 - 
"Are I\ipils Learning What Tm Teaching?"; Code 5 - "Are Pupils 
Learning What ITiey Need?"; and Code 6 - "How Can I Improve 
M/self as a Teacher?" 

Code 0 indicates that the teadier is not concerned about 
teaching; Codes 1 and 2 are basically self-oriented teaching 
concerns; Code 3 is transitional; and Codes 4, 5 and 6 indicate 
pui)il-oriented concerns. 



As indicated by the iiic:ui scores of the student 
teachers (see Table 8), their concerns changed from the 
self-oriented end of the continuum toward concern for 
pupils, llie mean scoros ciianged from 2,28 in September, 
1972 (beginning student teadiing) , to 2.75 (mid-student 
teaching); to 3.57 (end of student teaching experience). 

In some instances, the May ^75 scores would have 
been higher had there not been a concern for ^'getting a 
job." 

It is, tJicreforc, evident that the intenis are 
developing concerns for the v;elfarc of their pupils whidi 
are similar to those reported by Fuller (1969)- in 
the Fuller study, tliey arc progressing from ego-centered 
concerns to pupi 1- centered, concerns. Thus, their ex- 
perience in the Center ii making tliem similar to experienced 
teachers . 
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Teacher Concerns Scores liajnburg Intern Teachers 



Intern September 1972 IJeceinl^cr 1972 May 1973 



1. 


A 


1.2 


3 . 


. 0 


4 , 


, u 


2 . 


15 


2 A) 






Z , 


n 
. U 


5. 


C 


1.7 


4 , 


.0 


2 , 


, 7 


4 

4 . 


D 


1.3 






/ 


i'\ 
, 0 


5 . 


T 

L 




■J 


. u 


4 , 


, 3 


6. 


F 


2.3 


2 , 


.0 


1 , 


. 0 


7. 


G 


2.1 


1 , 


o 

. o 


/ 


.0 


8. 


11 


5.0 


4 , 


.0 


r 


.0 


9. 


I 


2.0 


4, 


.0 


5 . 


. 3 


10. 


J 


5.0 










11 . 


K 


3.0 


2 , 


. 7 


4 . 


. 7 


12 . 


L 


2.5 


-) 


, 0 


4 , 


.0 


13. 


M 


1.7 


2. 


,7 


5, 


.3 


14. 


M 


2.0 


3, 


2 


4, 


,3 


15. 


0 


1.5 


1. 


,S 


1, 


,0 


16. 


P 


1.1 


2, 


,0 


3, 


.5 


17. 


Q 


2.0 


2. 


,5 


2. 


,0 


18. 


R 


2.3 


4. 


,2 


1. 


,5 


19. 


S 


2.0 


2, 


,5 


5. 


,0 


20. 


T 


2.5 


3. 


,6 


2, 


.0 


21. 


U 


2.7 


3, 


,0 


5. 


,5 


22. 


V 


1.7 






2. 


.4 


23. 


w 


4.5 


2. 


,0 


5. 


,0 


24. 


X 


2.0 


2, 


.7 


4, 


.5 


25. 


Y 


2.0 


4. 


,U 


3. 


,5 


26. 


z 




2. 


,5 


1 


.0 


27. 


AA 








3. 


,5 



X = 2.28 



2.75 



3.37 
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Arc the interns developing pattenis of attitudes toward their 
roles consistent with those of proressional teachers? 

The Seinantic Differential instruriK^nt was administered to all 
interns and cooperating teachers in both schools at the end of 
the first semester and again to interns only at the end of the 
second semester. A copy of the revised instrument is appended 
to this report. TTi.^ responses to the instrument were punched on 
IBM cards and ;malyzed separately for the teachers and interns 
in each of the two schools. 

An attempt w\as made to assess the effects of the Teaching 
Center program in the affective domain by use of the Semantic 
Differential Tedinique. llie Semantic Differential Technique is 
based on the assumption that the affective domain of any field of 
activity can be described in terms of the meaning w^hich the key 
concepts of the field have for the persons who are active in the 
field. 

TIic "meaning" of a concept for a person, or group of persons 
is defined as its position in a "semantic space." Extensive 
research has shown tliat "semantic space" may be defined by three 
dimensions: I-valuation , potency <ind activity . These dimensions 
are analogous to the dimensions of: length; breadth; and depth 
which define the euclidean space of the physical w^orld. In the 
physical world around us we can locate objects in relation to 
each other in terms of their distances from each other and from a 
common point of reference. Thas , in mapping tiie United States, 
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the Cities of Chicago, S:m Frcmcisco, aiul Denver are located 
in teTins of their latitude, longitude, and altitude. Similarly, 
in mapping the semantic space of teacher education, the concepts 
of instructing, motivating, and tutoring can be located in terms 
of their distances from each other on the dimensions of evaluation 
(good--bad], potenc/ (strong--weak) , and activity (active--passive) . 
llius, given a set of concepts whicli are included in an area of 
activity, it is possible to construct a pictorial plan of a 
semantic space showing the relation of each concept to every 
other concept in the set. 

There is one major difference between semantic space and 
euclidean, geometric space Avhich must be obsen^ed when constructing 
a diagram. The dimensions of ordinaiy, geometric space are at 
right angles to each other. 'Ihis is not necessarily true of 
semantic space. 'Iherefore, the axes of the dimensions may not 
be at right angles to each other. Ihis is the result of the fact 
that the characteristics of evaluation, potency, and activity are 
associated with each other. Ihus , goodness and strength are 
related aJid it is somewhat bad to be weak and passive. The 
c'lngles bet\%'een the dimensional axes of sem:mtic space are 
inversely proportional to the degree to whicJi the dimensions are 
related to each other- -tJie greater the degree of relationship, 
the mo7*e acute will be the angle bctieen the <'Lxes. 



ll\c accurate depiction of a t hTOC-dimens ional , spatial 
arrangement can be best presented as a scries of two-dimensional 
diagrams. For example, the blueprints for an engineering drawing 
o\ the plans for a building arc made with front, side, and top 
views. In the diagrams which follow, two views will be pre- 
sented. Thus the first v^iew of tlie scm^intic spaces will be 
showing the dimensions of "evaluation" rmd "potency," the second 
will be showing "evaluation" aJid "activity." 
Attitudinal Patterns or Cooperating Teacliers 

It was the purpose of this study to detor^.inc if there were, 
among professional teacheis, definite attitudinal patterns among 
the concepts associated with teadiing. In fitJ^ares 1 and 2 a 
definite patterning of the concepts is shown. In both figures 
four clusters of concepts can be seen which are definitely 
arranged along the three dimensions of semcintic space. 

In figure 1 it can be seen that the clusters appear to be 
roughly circular. In cluster I the self-concept is central 
and rather tightly groiiped about it are the concepts of "my 
classroom," "instructing" and "the teacher's role." This cluster 
would appear to define the teacher's relationship to her job as a 
teacher and to her classroom. Cluster IT ny>pears to consist if a 
scL of tool competencies such as "lesson planning," "diagnosis" 
wtiich cmi he effectively used ns required :uicl the nature of whose 



use would be dctennined b\' the attitudes in Cluster I. Some of 
the concepts in Cluster II are seen powerful tools. 

Cluster III is made of a grou]i of concepts whicli are 
perceived as less valuable imd we.'iker. Iliey are one stage 
further removed from what tlie teaclier consiJ(M\^ to be her prime 
fimction. Included in these are such concepts as "educational 
philosophy," "professional organizations/' "the community" and 
"PTA." 

Tlie fourth claster is located near the had and the weak ends 
of the evaTiative mid potency scales. Hiese concepts which 
include "the scliool admiTii stratjnn" and "the school board" are 
tolerated by the tcacb:ers but are perceived as frequently 
preventing the teacher from pcrf;:^ming her perceived role. One 
concept whicJi is a member of tlii.s cluster warr.ints sper jal p^.ention. 
It is "record \ccping." Teauiors, as a whole, seem, to perceive 
this junction as time-consimiing and useless. 

'The general arrajieement of the cliLste7\s in figure 2 Is 
similar to tliat shown in figure 1. Ihe shapes of the clusters are 
elongated ovals rather than circles. The long axes of the clusters 
extends alopg the activity dinension. 'Hwre is, therefore, a 
good deal of varinbilitv among the concepts in each cluster in 
their perceived acti\-eness. Also, it was noted that differences 
between the two schools iirvolved occnrroLl along tlicse axes. 
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To interpret both figures simult^mcously , it can be seen 
that Clusters I and II are perceived as "good" and "active" but 
neither "strong" nor *Veak." On the other hand, Clusters III and 
IV arc perceived as somewhat "bad," 'Veak," cind "active," Thus 
the concepts of the activities associated with these clusters 
are perceived as detracting from the perceived functions of teachars. 

It must be concluded that there are definite attitudinal 
patterns among experienced teachers. Certain concepts and the 
functions they represent are closely associated with the way 
teachers define their roles. Other concepts are grouped according 
to the degree to which they contribute to or detract from the 
performance of this role. 
Attitudinal Patterns of Interns 

One of the major pui-poscs of this part of the study was to 
determine if the attitudinal patterns of interns developed toward 
a similarity with those of experienced teaohers during the course 
of their experience in the teaching center. For this re anon two 
analyses were carried out. The first is shown in figures 3 and 
4 which represent the attitudinal patterns of interns at the end 
of the first semester in the center. The second, .vhich represents 
the attitudinal patterns of interns the end of the second 
semester, is shov.Ti in figures 5 and 6. 

Similar clustering of concepts was observed among the interns 
as was noted mong the cooperating teachers (figures 3 and 4). 
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These clusters consisted of generally the sajne concepts and were 
arranged in the sanx: order on the "evaluative** dimension. It is 
of interest to note that the self-concept of interns is midway 
between the first tV\'o clusters which overlap to a considerable 
extent. Tlius, the interns have not closely identified themselves 
with a ro''e as teachers. 

It is of interest to note, in figures 3 and 4, that the 4 
clusters are closely grouped toward the "good'* end of the evaluati' 
dimension. Also they are eliptical in shape in both views • 
The long dimensions of these elipses seem to lie along the 
potency and activity dimensions. Some variability between the 
two sdiools was noted along these dimensions. 

At the end of the second semester the attitudinal patterns of 
the interns w^ere more like those of their cooperating teachers. 
First, the clusters were more clearly defined. There was no 
overlapping of the first t^<o nor of Clusters TI and III, How- 
ever, the self-concept of interns was still positioned midway 
betvv^een tnc first t^vo clusters. Tins is interpreted to indicate 
that more time is required for interns to become self -identified 
with a role as tcadiers than is afforded by a one-year internship. 
Perhaps this must wait upoi^ having a classroom of their own 
where they have the major responsibility rather than a role as an 
assistrmt to a teacher. 

A significant feature of Clusters III and IV is their position 
on the evaluative dimension. It would appear that the perceptions 
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of intones for ef\v\cc";its in CU\sters III ;md IV Jctcriorated 

during the second semester. It is tnie that they became more 

like their cooperating teadicrs in this respect. It is also 

probably tnie that teachers will never see community involvement, 

administrative functions and housekeeping cliores as central to 

their roles as teachers. Kut the question arises, "Should they 

see these as detracting from their roles as fiinctioning teachers?" 

This is a question to which all those concerned with the center 

development should address a great der^l of study and consideration, 

D . Do the interns demonstrate proficiency in selected teaciiing 
skills :uid characteristics? 

Three studies undert.'iken by the Teacher liducation Research 
Center, in cooperation with Hamburg Center staff, address 
themselves directly to the foregoing question. A nec.^^ssary back- 
ground to these studies was an investigation of the research in 
teaching to detemine what traits and behaviors of teachers have 
been shov.Ti to affect student leaniing in a positive way. A prin- 
cipal source w\as the summative evaluation of studies in this area 
done by Barak Rosenshine. Additional data wrus gained from other 
sources, particularly the Stanford studies and those done by the 
Far IVest Laboratory. 

From this material t^vo tabular lists were developed for use in 
the studies: the Sn hjcctivc Trait List and the Objective Rating 
List. T]\c latter list contained only teaclier behaviors that could 
be counted or measured in some way during classroom observation, 
or the study of videotaped or :iuddotaped recorded teaching. 

O 
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Va lues nnJ ^lO^Hs of the Ilanibnrg rooprrriting Tcaclicrs 

This first study was done early in the 1972-3 sdiool year, 
in cooperation with the IL'imhurg Center staff. Tlie purpose was 
to determine tlie \'alue or importance placed upon the teaching 
traits and behaviors by the coopernt : nj^ teachers, who are con- 
sidered to be key individuals in the training process. It was 
felt that the expression of their \'a]ues ajid goals would be of 
use in the i nterj^retati on of the findings of the later studies. 
Results--StucK^ of Wilues ruid Goals 

'ITie expressed Judgment of 35 Ihtmhurg (,'entral School cooperat- 
ing teachers is siunman :/jd in Treble 8, for both the subjective 
traits and the obj<.'Ctive measures. Since this was a forced 
clioice, rajik ordering procedure, it must be understood that few 
item_s could attain a high preference level. 

/ui examination of the Subjecti^'e Trait list. Table 8, shows 
quite a strong agreement on a few items. There was unanimoas 
acceptruice of the \'alue of the trait of Flexibjli ty , with nearly 
half of the group placing it among the top three choices. Warmth 
measures were alsc highly valued and almost unanimously accepted. 
On the other hand, Provison for Individual Differences , though 
highly accepted^ 5hov/c rl v;i do variances in the ratings. Inter- 
estingly, althru.u'l f;v^,- teachers rejected Accept a nce as a ratable 
item, uc'll o\'er half the 2H teachers v;ho did so made it their 
f j rst cJioi CO . 
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Table 8 Value Placed Upon Specific Traits and Measures 

by 33 Hainl:)urg Cooperating Teachers 

SUBJECTIVE MEASURES 

How niany teachers chose it? Haw inportant did they feel it was? 

Item No. of Teachers Item Median Choice 



Teacher Flexibility 


33 


Acceptance of Pupils and Ideas 


1 


Warm til (total) 


31 


TcacJicr Flexibility 


4 


Provision for Ind. Differences 


31 


Wamth (total) 


4 


Acceptance of Pupils and Ideas 


28 


Enthusiasm, Energy 


4 


Enthusiasm, Energy 


26 


Non-Verbal Acceptance 


4 


Pup i 1 I nvol vemen t 


26 


Pupil Involvement 


5 


Motivation (total) 


25 


Motivation ^total) 


5 


Interaction with IrJividual 


24 


Organization of Instruction 


S 


Use of Materials, Enrichjnent 


23 


Provision for Ind. Differences 


6 


Room Climate (total) 


19 


Interaction with Individuals 


6 


Pupil Independence 


19 


Clarity 


6 


btaoility 


15 


Businesslike 


O 


Organization of Instruction 


1 7 






OBJECTIVE NEASURES 








Use of Affective Questions 


53 


Use of Student Contributions 


3 


Specific Praise ^ Reinforcement 


32 


Specific Praise and Reinforceinent 


4 


Frequency fl Variety of Questions 


31 


Frequency ^ Variety of Questions 


4 


Use of Student Contributions 


31 


Involving and Valuing Child 


4 


Variety of Praise 


30 


Use of Thinking Questions 


4 


Involving and Valuing Children 


29 


Use of Affective Questions 


5 


Use of Tiiinking Questions 


29 


Teacher Talk/Pupil Talk Ratio 


5 


Teacher Talk/Pupil Talk Ratio 


28 


Variety of Praise 


8 


Disapproval/ approval Ratio 


28 


Simple Praise 


8 


Sinple Praise 


27 


Disapproval/Approval Ratio 


9 



Only thirteen of the i^T'oirj^ placed value on Organization 
of Instruction , with a medium rank of five. Even smaller 
groups chose Clarity :ur1 Businesslike , 

ITie listini^ of ohjectix^e Measures, Table 8, requires less 
interpretation. Since the list was shorter, most teache-^s 
fully ranked tlie items on the list, lliere appears to be far 
less unajiimity th:m nn the list of siA^jcctive traits. The 
first three choices of most teachers were well diffased among 
the six most hij^hl}' valued item.s^ although most items received 
at least a few of these choices. 
Pi sens si on 

'ITie primaiy function of the preliminary study was to gather 
information concern ini.^ tlic goals imd values of the cooperating 
teachers in the Hamburg f'cntral Schools. Wiat-4^aji^-eff^f^^pd-~Si:i£jiis 
^e-4^€--TTr harmony with tlic findings -of the vfackson- and-^iford 
^-sXudtes of teaching. In the Subjective hist the emphasis appears 
to be upon the affective personal values and traits, with lesser 
value being placed irjoon such prosaic items as clarity , business - 
like, voice, i ntc 1. lectual cl imate , and the rest. 

Since the study was limited to the cooperating tcachei's in 
the H.'miburg student teacliing project, the values and goals 
expressed cannot g^-^neral i r.ed to the other schools involved 
in the suhserjuent stueiv of stucbnt teacliing. 

Tne Siiljiect i \'(^ Trait item information was of consideral'^le 
value in the de;-i;:n -.T tlic rating scale f^r the observational 
study of student teaching. 'Ilic response to the Objective toting 



List am best be described as diffuse. In contrast to the rather 
strong response to a few items on the Subjective Trait List, this 
lack of any real agreement on any item or items is somewhat un- 
usual. It m.Lght be of interest and value to continue this phase 
of the study to dcteimine the possible nature or source of the 
disagreement. 

vStu^Ues of Teaching Traits and Beliaviors of Fredonia Interns 
(ieneral Background of tlie Studies. 

Originally it was intended that only the Hamburg Center 
interns be studied. However, it Avas felt that enlarging the 
study to include a group of interns not in the Center program 
would accomplish the follov;iT: 

1, The study of a larger group would serve to establish 
base- line data against which further training might 
be assessed. 

2. The presence of a "comp^mion group'* in the study would 
permit some tentative evaluation of the possible 
strengths and v/caknosses of the Hamburg Program. 

Procedures Conmon to Both Studies. 

Ihc design of the rating and obser\'at]onal instruments, the 
procedures ff^r obscrx'at ion, .'ind the data collection were the 
work of a committee composed of the obser\^ers; Lois Jones, Helen 
McKee, Mildred Mills, rmd IV-^u^las Rector, along with Donna 
Danielsen, :und the advice and a5sist<'ince of Thomas Petric. The 
analy-is anvl o\'aTaati''n of the rl jcctive data uas in charge of 
Gerald Holmes :md Douglas Rector. 



Roth stikiios were nccoiiTfil i <hed by teams of two observers 
who visited the class rooms and observed and rated the interns. 
At the some time recordings were made of the teaching, for use i 
^he Study of Te ac]iin(; P>ehiavi ors . Students were observed in the 
participatLiiv^ Mamburt^ schools, i^.rocton Central Sdiool, rind 
Fredonia Central Scliool. Comjilcte data was obtained from 45 
interns in five huildina systems. 

The total study was scheduled during the last three w^eeks 
of student teaching to ensure that the behavior studied be 
representative ol' the comj^let ion of student teaching. The 
Hamburg interns, studied first, had been in the classroom for 
tlic entire \'ear. The other ^roirps were done duri 'ig tl'e last 
two weeks of the semester. A few students were nissed due to 
illness and sch.eduline: diffLCulties during tlie l:Lst weeks, but 
it was felt to be a \'alid decision, 
a. Teaching Traits of Tateriis 

I\irpose of the Study, 

Tt ^v'as felt tliMt the o!)SL'n'at ional study of "teaching 

traits'' was an irq^ort:mt source of information concerning 

intern perfonnance, and v/ouT.! be of considerable value in 

conTpar i son v/i th the nbjectii'e anal)'sis of teaching behavior. 

Procedures , 

"17)0 first stei:) \-;as the developntcnt of the rating system 
for use In' the ol)sen'crs. In this, tfie exin'ossed judgment 
nf the Hamhur';^ cnnperat in^^ tr-nchers \«;:!.s an important girideli 
In addition, the foTlf^wing crite^^ia were also applied: 
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(1) Operational utility. In the actual rating scale 
it was decided that there were to be no more 
items than could be comfortably and carefully 
rated during a limited observational time. 

(2) The 'Visibility" of the trait in a wide variety 
of teaching situations. 

(3) "Intern-specificity." We were concerned that the 
traits selected be as free as possible of in- 
fluence by the nature of the teaching situation. 

(4) Clarity, or "definability" of the behaviors 
related to the trait. C^tuch of the rater 
preparation was focused upon this component). 

(5) Breadth of focas. Several items that were favored 
by the cooperating teachers were considered too 
nearly similar in emphasis to be included. 

Rater Preparation and Training. 

Tfie primary qualifications of each of the four raters 
was ''ong years of experience both in the classroom and in 
the supervision of student teachers. 

Each rating was chosen and defined specifically by the 
team that was to do the rating. Unless clear and concise 
agreement was reached, the item was rejected. 

Practice evaluation of audio taped teaching was 
carried out before beginning the field study. 



lairing the study, raters worked independently within 
the teams and arrived at a combined rating in a post- 
observationa.1 session. In addition, joint team observations 
of a single intern were common during the initial observa- 
tions. The consensus was ver>^ high, in both the wi thin- 
team and cross-team observations. The variance on a single 
trait was never more than one unit measure on a five-point 
Likert scale. This degree of variance w%as very infrequent. 

The rating was originally done on a five-point Likert 
scale, w^ith a score of three representing "average." It was 
soon discovered that the raters preferred the finer judgment 
iTihercnt in a nine -point scale since many of tl*ie scores were 
being placed at the midpoint between two scores. Accordingly 
data was assembled ;md is being reported on the nine-point 
range, with fL\'e the "average." 
Results . 

The summary of the observational ratings is shown in 
Table 9, for the six trait items rated. Overall, the 
opinion of the raters was that these students were "good 
in most traits." It may be noted that the variance of 
the means, beUvcen schools, was very low. 

On the other hand, variances between individuals in 
the s:ime teaching situation proved to be quite high. This 
comparison is shown in Tc^ible 10, in whidi all high scoring 
and low scoring interns are compared, irrespective of the 
school situation. 



In relation to this variation bct:vv'cen individuals, 
two aspects arc worth notinj:^. 

First of all, it was soon discovered that all raters 
consistently were unwilling to rate ;in intern at the "1" 
or "2" level in any trait, unless the intcrrrs actions 
offered strong evidence of the validity of the rating. 

Secondly, Che data in Tabic 10 serves to emphasize a 
factor which Cc'une to be called the presence of the "star" 
intern, defined as an intern to whom all raters tended to 
assi^m consistently veiy hii;h ratings, 'fhe i)resencc of 
one or more of these in a single school tended to affect 
the overall rating of the school. 
Discuss i on. 

In the absence of pre-program data, the equivalence 
of the groups could be only assiimed. 7Tic evidence of the 
data, if this assurTij")ti on is correct, is only neutral in 
effect. TTiere is no indication of c'lny effect on intern 
behavior of the placement of the intern in a particular 
school systenn or progrrim, such as the liamburg Teaching 
Center experience. .Since this was the first year of the 
Harnhurg program, and little change has been made in the 
actual in-classroom experience, the findings are not 
surprising. 

\\h:it is notev/ortliy is the v.ido range of performrmcc 
of student teachers within any of the systems. Variation 
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JjXtiUl 9 Subjective Ratings 
46 student teadiers in 5 schools (mean scores) 



Scale Used: 

Very Poor 
1 



Teadier Trait 

Acceptance of pupils 
ajid ideas 

Teacher Warmth 

Ptqiil Involvement 

Provision for 

Individual Diff. 

Clarity 

Organization of 
Instruction 



Poor 
3 



6.7 
6.8 

6.2 
6.8 



B 



Average 
4 5 

SQiOOL 



7.4 
6.7 

5.8 
6.1 



C 

6.7 
6.5 
6.5 

6.2 
6.2 



U 

7.7 
7.2 
6.6 

6.8 
6.6 



E 

7.0 
7.2 
6.4 

7.2 
6.8 



Good 
7 



6.5 5.9 6.8 6.5 5.8 



Very Good 
8 9 

TOTAL-MEAN 
(46 teachers) 



7.1 
7.0 
6.6 

6.4 
6.5 

6.4 



TABLE 10 Subjective Ratings, Quartilcs, Conpared 



Trait Highest Quartile Lowest Quartile hEAN 

(12 teachers) (12 teachers) (46 teachers) 

Acceptance of pupils 8.8 4.5 7.1 

Teacaer Warmth 8.8 4.3 7.0 

Pupil Involvement 8.3 4.8 7.0 

Provision for 

Individual Differences 8.1 4.7 6.4 

Clarity 8.3 5.0 6.5 

Organization of 

Instruction 8.3 4.3 6.4 

Nfcan of all Scores 8.4 4.6 6.7 
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in student teachin^j per i'onnancc is apparently individualistic; 
characteristic of the student and/or the teaching setting 
and experience. 

It may he assumed that tlie primary value of the study- 
is the establishment of a data base concerning the per- 
fonnance of the 46 student teachers studied. 

Finally, this "trait" study offers some evidence con- 
cerning the original question, " l)o the interns demonstrate 
proficiency in selected teaching skills and characteristics?* * 
'Ihe observers' ratings do indicate a fairly high degree of 
satisfaction with the traits, as shov^rn by most of the in- 
terns, irrespective of the schools in which they practiced, 
or the program of study, the Haniburg Center as compared 
with the traditional approadi, 7he findings seem to indicate 
the individual nature of these traits, irrespective of the 
nature of the training, 
b . 7he Study of Teach in^; Bel l avi ors 
f^uiposc. 

fl) 'Jhe objective rM''.\'jsurement of certain interactive 
teaching hohavirjrs of the Fredonia interns. 

(2) llie estabi J s.h/iK'nt of f);}:-e- J i nc data concerning the 
i^rr)irps, again". t v/liich further training of inteins 
in perfonnance-b.'jsod s^'ilJs might be assessed. 

f'."^;] An r)bjective ba:;is for t]n '-itjI liat i on of other studies: 

r>);ij •, o_r_ the \\'i.:'\\>nr}{ -p^-] : tt i n^.; Tr-ac hers rind the S tudy 

of ie;H:hi n;f Trai t:-; , 
. , , i-^ . . 

o 
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'Hk' initiril procotlurcs ff)r preparation for this study 
have already been discu:^sed under Ccnc ral l^ack^roiind of 
the Studies . 

The recr)rded teach im; for the study was done by the 
observers, at the srurie time that the 7'rai t study was bcinj] 
carried out. bach student was recjuested to do a imall- 
group teachin).^ demonstration, and it was this part that 
was analyzed and studied. Tw^i recordings were made simul- 
truu-f;us]y to ensure ai^ainst niachinc failure. 

In the laboratory, a representative 8-10 minute segment 
of the smal l-groirj:) teaching w;ls selected for stud>'. 

'ITie teachini' v/as analyzed according to procedures 
developed at the b'ar Wf.-st baboratory /md at the Fredonia 
Researcfi Center. 77ie procr-dures ;uid conventions followed 
are described in detai l by I^.ector and Milton ( 1972). 

The recording of the teaching v/as done on audiotape, 
ratlier than videotape, to minimir.e clasc-^rrx^m disruption and 
secure an approximation of a noma! teaching situatir)n. 
llov/'Ver, this madc^ i.t i ^np^^^: i b le to obtain scores for 
"calling on non-volunteers" and the non-verbal actiorLS of 
the teacher". . 

TTie mca -iin' "di aiaio'- 1 i c qut-^tisjn-" was not scored. In 
iruany ca^".e'* , the intern's u^ue;; t i < i n;; ]Virpo'.e was unclear or 
,'Lmbiguou-; , nr^'Vent ing a'-(-urate* '\<:or\p/,i. 



- so - 

TNv nits, 

The d;.ita from the objective .-inalysis of the recorded 

teaching is siumiiari ::ed in Table 11, according to the 

respect i v.* schools . 
.3 . Di scuss i on and ■ Joj iclus i ons 

/Vs in the previous study, the individual schools are not 
identified in the tabular suiiu-naries . Ihere v;as a commitment 
not to do so, since niunbers in each schf)ol were small, and 
the causal factors underlying;; any differences c:in only be 
inferre.] fror* a lan.;e number of possible causes. 

N;ore irrriorLant, the levels of most of these behaviors 
is at a com-parati\'ely low level, a le\'el whidi makes inter- 
school di f fe^rences "nnrc apparent than real." In Table 12, 
the data sunrnary for sr-me of the behavjr)rs in Table 11 is 
compared with similar data obtained from experienced teachers 
in previous studies m.ade by the re:-<earch centers. 

As can be seen from 'iable 12, the frerjuency of these 
behaviors :unong experienced teacfiers is often at a ratio of 2:1, 
as compared v/ith the students, 

A r:^'in pupil response len;^t;:, in words of 3.5 represents 
a rani^e of behavior frnm terichc-r:" who usually asked for, 
and p,^>t , s i ruMe- word responses, to the teacher v;hosc students 
v;cro :vocinc' ]<)\\y/.-r an"v;<'rs t^^^ "bii^'ju'r comitive" questions, 
fxpcri ence'd teachers av^-*rai;"d hii'her, at 5,17 in the Minicoursc 
study pro -tapes , 
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T/\13Li: 11 Objective NJe^isures 
45 Student Teachers in 5 Sciiools (Nfcan Scores) 
Time: 8 minutes 



Measure 








School 








45 Tead 




A 




B 


C 


D 




n 




Mean 








4 7 


40.5 


50. 


0 


A X 


9 
• ^ 


HO • D 


Pupil response length, in 

WUI Uo 


1 


, 0 


/I 7 


4.1 


3. 


3 


9 


o 
. o 


J . O 


General Praise, numL of 
tinies used 


c 




J . 4 


3.0 


6. 


6 


r 

D . 


n 
. U 


/I 7 


Specific Priasc, nuiDber of 
times used 


2. 


.5 


1.9 


1.7 


1. 


7 


1. 


.6 


1.9 


Using Student Ideas, number 
of times 


1. 


.0 


0 


.2 


0 




.6 


.3 


Variety of Praise, 

different praise forms 


3, 


, 5 


2 . 8 


2.8 


3 . 


3 


4 - 


.0 




Total Praise 


9, 


.4 


5.4 


4.7 


7. 


,7 


6, 


.6 


6.8 


Redirection, niamber of times 




.9 


4.8 


4.0 


3. 


,2 


5. 


,8 


3.5 


Pausing (seconds), after 
question asked 




.5 


.6 


.7 




,8 




.5 


.6 


Ques t ions * "Total number 


9 7 


r 
. 0 


VJ .J 


27.8 


32. 


,7 


10 . 




9A n 


Thinking Questions (per cent 
of total) 


5, 


,9 


30.6 


16.0 


27. 


0 


22, 


.8 


20.1 


Repeats Own Question 
nuniber of tirries 


2 , 




.5 


1.5 


2. 


() 


1. 


.4 


1.5 


Rjepcats Pupil Answer, 
nuxnoer of tirnes 


4, 


,4 


2.8 


8.2 


5. 


9 


6, 


,4 


5.7 


Answers Own Question, 
nujiiber of tinies 


1, 


,5 


.4 




2. 


3 




.8 


1.2 
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TABLE 12 Objective Measures 

Interns* Scores in Comparison with Scores of Experienced Teachers, 

Other .;tudies 



Measure 45 Interns 

Mean Score 

Pupil Response Length 

in Words 3.5 

General Praise, number 

of times used 4.7 

Specific Praise, nunibcr 

of times used 1.9 

Variety of praise forms 3.4 

Total of all praise 6.8 

Redirection, nuniber of 

tiines used 3.5 

Pausing after question, 

lengtii in seconds .6 

Thinking Questions, % of 

total questions 20.1 



52 Teachers (1) 26 Teachers (2) 
Mean Score Mean Score 



5.17 

9.6 

4.2 
7.2 
13.9 

20.8 
1.2 

43,3 



1. Pre-study scores. Final Report, Usefulness of Mini course 1 , (TERC 1972} p. 12 

2. Pre -study scores, A Field Test of the Effectiveness of One of the Utah 

State University Protocol Training Materials , in an Inservice Workshop Setting 
(TLRC 1972) p. 4. 
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'Hie ]\:ur}>\ir\i C'y^pvr:itin\\ tc;:K"hrr.s rated specific praise 
quite highly, in the initial study. A mccin score of 1.9 
indicates that only a few interns were using it, sometimes 
almost accidc-ntaJ ]>'. V\r experienced teachers made a 
considerably higher li.'-e uf '::e strategy. 

Redirection is a tecfin icjue used to involve children 
in a discission. Mere the difference was very clear between 
the interns ai^d the experienced teachers, with the ex- 
perienced teachers using the tecimiciue an average of five 
times as much. 

Pausing is a teacher behavior that is linked to 
techniques designed to encourage students to think. Not 
only did the experienced teaclier try to prorrote thinJiing 
t^Aice ns often in'. did the interns, but the .6 of a second 
average pause indicates that only rarely did <in intern 
wait for slower children to think about the ;inswer before 
calling on one of them. T.S was the minimal time- assigned 
in the rmalysis to a "no pause" rjuestion cyclej. 

■jlie actual use level of some r^f these techniques i 
further cl irifie*! in TabU- for a few- representative 

skills. In this table, the inteniS are compared v/ith the 
samx- groups of tea*i)ers as in Table 1 , h\it the m-'in scores 
for ihe crp'vr i enc^-d tea'::riers ar^: i:ho :e obtained after the 
teachers I'lrvl stijdied v/itJi '■ \] n] course ] , nr tlv- lincourageme nt 
protocol develope Walter Iv.'rg at iit-'ili. 
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In both Tabic 12 and Tabic 13, the differences between 
groups are far beyond any measures of simple significance. 
They are v;hat Walter Borg terms 'T:)ehaviorally significant/' 
in that entirely different patterns of interaction behavior 
and purpose crm be implied to the members of the different 
groups . 

• The studies v/cre intended to establish a pool of 
data, both observational and objective, concerning some 
aspects of student teacher behavior. They are felt to be 
of value as base-line data against vv'hich subsequent studies 
of training procedures related to student teaching might 
be a-^^>scssed. 

Tt would appear that there is little or ' o support 
for any of the following assUTrrptions : 

1. That the particular school (>t scliool system 
in which the intern is placrd fr.r stu^l-iit 
teaching had any effert nn vhv sciires or 
ratings of the interns in th-' traits ;ind 
behaviors studied. 

2. That the longer period of practice in the class- 
r-^yom that characterizes the Hamburg Center 
approach had ariy effect on the ^.cores or ratings 
of the interns in the traits or behaviors studied. 



Tilt.-' ti.it, i :i;-n'\irs In . \:pp<rrT wiluc :inJ usefulness 
of the fo] lov.'iiie, rc'se:ireh: 

1. An i nvest I :.;at i.on into tlie c-ffects of specific 
ti'ainii!;' Thi^ int-rr:- in the ^-eha\'i(^rs :uk1 
trai ts UHvlvr i nvesti ^^it ion. 

2. ,-\n in\'';sti .;ation of the "star" inteni group, 
.i: !\'irv.; stutiies of the individuals, and 

the individuals in ndatifn tcj tlie cooperating 
teachers ^uid the teac!ii)ii; e.cper i ences . 
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TABLE 13 Objective Measures 



Fredonia Interns • Scores, In Conparison with Experienced 
Teachers Who Have Had Specific Training 



(8 minutes, recorded teaching) 



Measure 



45 Interns (Mean) 



Post Study Scores (Mean) 

52 Teachers (1) 26 Teachers ( 



Pupil response length 3.5 

General Priase, Nuiiiber 4.7 

Specific Praise, Number 1.9 

Variety of Praise 3.4 

Total of all Praise 6.8 

Redirection, Times Used 3.5 

Pausing, after .6 
question, tijue in 
seconds 

Thinking Questions 20.1 
percent of total 
questions 



11.2 



36.4 
3.2 

70.5 



9.3 
7.3 
13.2 
19.1 



Pre- study scores, Final Report, Usefulness of Minicourse I , (TERC 1972), p, 12 

2pre-study scores, A Field Test of the Effectiveness of One of the Utah 
State University Protocol Training Materials , in an Inservice Workshop 
Setting (TERC 1972 J. p, 4. 
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Qiaptcr 4 
Discussion and Recommendations 

*'Did the Hantiurg Teaching Center provi-de an effective program of 
teacher education in its first year of operation?^' This is perhaps 
the first question that would occur to an interested outside ob^ ^rver. 
TJie answer is definitely 'Tcs." ffowever, this answer is subject to 
some qualification in that there is room for considerable improvement. 
In other words, the Center's program was effective, but the analyses 
of the data collected during the first year of operation revealed 
that its full potential was still to be realized. The major portion 
of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the Center's program and organization which were revealed 
by the foregoing analyses and the presentation of recommendations of 
ways by which its strengths can be enhanced and its weaknesses reduced. 

As was indicated previously, the eight questions to which the 
research activities were addressed could be classified according to 
three interrelated major concerns. They were: (1) concern for class- 
room instruction; (2) concern for the organization of the Center; 
ani- (3) concern for the professional development of the interns. 
The discussion and recommendations which ensue are directed toward 
eacli of the three major concerns. 

In regard to the concern for classroori iastruction, it Wcis 
found that the cooi)e rating teachers perceived themselves cis using 
more of the techniques of varioas instrjctional strategies, 
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cooperative planning, evaluation, and instructional organization 
during the Center^ s operation than they had previously. It was 
noted, however, that a small reduction in the percentage of usage of 
these techniques occurred between December, 1972, and Nby, 1973. It 
can be concluded, therefore, that the operation of the Center served 
to improve substantially the instructional program of the school. 
The small decline in usage of the various techniques, particularly 
those relating to planning, can be explained by the fact that late 
in the school year there is a natural decline in the occasions when 
these techniques are used. 

It would appear that the operation of the Center served to 
stimulate a willingness on the part of the teaching staff of the 
school to use new techniques. The presence in the classroom of 
another responsible adult also provided released time for the co- 
operating teacher to plan and develop the use of new techniques 
which she would not have been able to do otherwise. 

One of the unique features of the Hairburg Teaching Center was 
the cooperati\re planning process through which its program was 
initially designed. For example, the competencies were defined and 
the program of instruction and activities through which they were to 
be developed were determined by a committee made up of cooperating 
teachers, college staff members and school principals. This led to 
the initial feelings of parity and colleaguality which characterized 
the Fall, 1972, study of role relationships. 
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As the year progressed > certain unforeseen problems arose from 
time to time. These were resolved by the college staff members and 
the school principals, who met on an irregular schedule to deal with 
problems as they arose. The decisions reached by this ad hoc committee 
were passed down to the cooperating teadiers and interns, who were 
required to adjust their activities accordingly. It was felt that 
this largely accounted for the decreases in colleaguality and in- 
creases in the siperordinate-subordinate perceptions of role relation- 
ships among the participants of the Center which were revealed by the 
May, 1972, study of role relationships. 

It was felt that one of the greatest strengths of the Center's 
program was its atmosphere of cooperativeness in a common purpose. 
To preserve and enhance this, it is essential that problems be co- 
operatively identified and solved. Therefore, it is recommended that: 
Recommendation #1 . a Program Committee be constituted of a broad 
representation of cooperating teachers, interns, college and adminis - 
trative staff to identify and deal witli program problems . ITiis 
committee should meet on a regular schedule of at least once each 
month. 

Recommendation 112. to provide a means of communicating problems to the 
frogram Committee, a series of re g ularly scheduled meetings, open to 
all p articipants on a voluntary basis, be held at least monthly prior 
to the regular me eting time of the Program Committee . At these 
meetin gs, interns, cooperating teadiers and other staff memloers are 
to be enc ourag ed to present their problems and concerns for action by 
the Program Contmittee . 
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The inplemcntation of the two foregoing recommendations will 
provide an orderly procedure for the cooperative development of the 
Center^s program which will preserve and enliance the colleaguality of 
role relationships among the Center staff and participants. It will 
also provide for the desigiiation of responsibility for decision-making. 
This will clear up the confusion which was noted in the decision-point 
study. 

The further identification, classification and sequencing of the 
competencies was a crucial aspect of the concern for the organization 
of the Center's program. Midway through the year it became apparent 
that the original list was too cumbersome; not sequenced in the most 
convenient order; and it was difficult to keep track of where the 
individual interns were in respect to the development of the conpeten- 
cies. A revision of the conpetency format was undertaken and resulted 
in a fonn which could be used to record each intern's progress in 
Conpetency attainment (see /^pendix B) . 

The revised format assisted in the ordering of tasks. Several 
projects which cut across disciplines facilitated the interns^ acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, instructional skills, and resource materials for 
their own professional files. Mowever, further refinement of the 
competencies, and a specific definition of staff responsibility for 
evaluation of the competency attainment by the interns is needed. 
To acconplish this, it is necessary to develop a consistent philosophical 
model. The ''IVe Believe" statements which were developed by Center 
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staff and interns (Appendix C) provide the elements from which 
such a model can be constructed. They should be further refined and 
structured to provide a coherent base for the definition of conpeten- 
cies, development of activities to attain them, and defining the 
responsibilities for judging their attaininent. It is, therefore, 
recommended that: 

Recommendation #5 , the value base of the program ('^Ve Believe^^ 
statements) be restructured and further developed to provide a 
philosophical model which can be used to guide further program 
development . 

Recommendation H . in the light of the refined philosophical model , 
the conpetencies should be made more specific and proced ures, 
activities for their acquisition, and measurement should be mutually 
developed and adopted . 

Reconimendation tIS . the conpctencies and their ctssociated activities 
should be hierarchially ordered and a manageable number of them 
designated as the core of the program . 

Recommendation //6 . the responsibilities of the cooperating teachers , 
college instructional staff mcnfcers and the supervisory staff with 
respect to the development o id assessment of the conpetencies should 
be specifically defined . 
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With respect to the third concern for the effects of the program 
on the professional development of the interns, it ViOS found that 
(1) the methods seminars were relevant to the needs of the interns 
and to their classroom activities, (2) the inteiiis were developing 
more professional concerns as measured by the Fuller questionnaire 
throughout the year, and (3) the interns were developing patterns of 
attitudes toward professional issues which were similar to those of 
experienced teachers. However, the studies of 'the subjective teaching 
traits such as warmth, clarity, acceptance of pupil ideas, etc, and 
of the use of objective teaching skills sudi as discussion, encourage- 
ment and questioning techniques showed that the interns in the Hamburg 
program were not detectably different from the students who carried 
out their student teaching in other schools.. Except for the latter, 
the findings of these studies provide positive support for the Hamburg 
program. 

There were son^e interesting aspects of the study of attitude- 
pattern development (Semantic Differential Stud>0 which warrant fur- 
ther discussion. First, it should be mentioned that tJie development 
of attitude patterns among the interns was completely consistent 
with the trend toward more professional concerns as revealed by the 
l^iller questionnaire. However, although the interns were shown to 
be developing patterns of attitudes similar to those of the cooperating 
teachers with whom they worked, the study of the attitudes of the co- 
operating teachers revealed a pattern some aspects of which seemed 
less than optimal; i, e,, the cooperating teachers' attitudes tov;ard 
the school administration, school board, and the keeping of records. 
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If these attitude patterns are important as an outcome of 
teacher education ai^.d if they arc developed through a nx)delling 
process, the model itself must be changed. 

For the improvement of the professional development of the 
interns, it is recommended that: 

Recommendation (17 . if the techniques of classroom discussion, ques - 
tioning skills, praising and reinforcement of pupil responses, etc . 
are desirable competencies, they should be specifically included 
among those listed and a series of activities should be dcsigr.ed fo r 
their development . 

Recommendation If 8 . to iirprove perception s by teachers of their 
relationship to the school administration and school board, a joint 
study of the reasons for the current misconceptions and of ways by 
which they might be corrected should be jointly undertaken . 
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Chapter 5 
Epilogue 

The substance of the foregoing research findings and the recom- 
mendations which were derived from them were communicated to the 
Steering Committee and to the Center Staff in the Summer of 1973 in 
a series of interim reports. As formative evaluationb, they were 
used in the August, 1973, planning workshop. As a result, the 
1973-1974 program of the Teaching Center incorporated most of the 
recommendations in their entirety. 

The effects of the changed program will be evaluated in the 
analysis of parallel data being collected during the 1975-1974 
school year. However, it may be said that at midyear, when this 
report was being written, it was apparent to even casual observation 
that problems were fewer and more easily solved, staff morale was 
higher and the spirit of colleaguality was greater than at any time 
during the p eceding year. In addition, the interns have repeatedly 
expressed a high level of satisfaction with the program. It seems 
fair to conclude that the Center's program will be more successful 
in its second year of operation than it was in its first. 
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APPENDIXES 



Instruments Used 

!• Semantic Differential 

2, Fuller *s Teacher Concerns 

Questionnaire 

3, Decision Point Rating Scale 

4, Itole Relationships 
Teaching Competency Sheets 
'^Ve Believe'* Statements 



Semantic Differential 
Questionnaire 



INSTRUCTIONS 



We all. carry in our minds pictures or images of the concepts such as people, 

institutions and even abstract ideas. These images determine how we feel about 

the concepts with which they are associated* It is often difficult to respond 

accurately to the question: /*How do you feel about---?" However, psychologists 

hiave found that a person's feelings about institutions , people and ideas can be 

inferred. accurately from the way in which they rate them on a series of scales. 

This qikestionnaire is designed to discover how you feel about school, the job of 

teaching, and pupils. 

Each page of -the booklet presents 2 concepts (such as Eskimo} printed in at 
the top and a series of scales (.such as. Beautiful- Ugly) underneath each concept. 
Please rate the concept on each of the seven point seMes''^iki'chv£ollOi#' it. 

Tnus, if you felt that the concept C^.g.r Eskimo) was very closely associated 
with one end of the scale, you might place your dieckmark as follows: 

Beautiful: l/: : : : : : : Ugly 

If you feel that the concept was quite closely related , to one end of the 
scale, you might check as follows: 



Realistic: ^ : : : _: : : 



Idealistic 



Ifi^^^Oitxonsider toth sides equally .related you would check the middle space 
oa the scrte: 



Clear: ; : : • : : : Hazy 

IMPORTANI: Please (1) place your checkmarks isx the middle of the spaces, not 

on the boundaries : 
^ THIS NOT TH^^ 

(2) never put more than one checkmark on each scale. 

(3) be sure to check each item.-: do not omit any . 

The success .of tliis method depends on how accurately you describe your own 
picture of the concepts. We are not asking for your name so please be as accurate 
^ possible with your descriptions . Work at fairly high speed, without worrying or 
puzzling over individual items for long periods, but at the same time be as accurate 
as you can. Remember to describe your own personal idea. Make each response 
independently of the others; that is, do not look -back and forth through the booklet 
to see how.similar responses were made. 



1. GOOD 



Fast 
Interesting 
Rough 
Worthless 
Weak 
Sluggish 
Natural 
Calm 
Creative 



Slow 
Dull 

SlTKDOth 

Valuable 

Powerful 

Quick 

Artificial 

Stormy 

Restrictive 



2 . STRONG 



Fast 



Interesting : : : : : 

Rough : : : : : 

Worthless : : : : : 

Weak : : : :J : 

Sluggish : : : : : 

Natural : : : : : 

Calm : : : : : 

Creative : : : : : 



Slow 

Dull 

Smooth 

Valuable 

Powerful 

Quick 

Artificial 

Stormy 

Restrictive 
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List of Additional Concepts 

3. ACTIVE 

4. BAD 

5. WEAK 

6. PASSIVE 

7. MYSELF 

8. LESSON PLANNING 

9. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

10. MOTIVATION OF PUPILS 

11. RECOGNIZING PUPIL LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 

12. INSTRUCTING 

13. SUBJECT MATTER 

14. RECORD KEEPING 

15. TOTORING 

16. EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY' 

17. PROFESSIONAL ORGA.NIZATION 

18. THE TEACHER'S ROLE 

19. MY CLASSROOM 

20. MY PUPILS 

21. THE SCHOOL ADMINISTOATION 

22. THE SCHOOL BOARD 

23. THE P. T. A. 

24. THE OONMJNITY 



Fuller's Teacher Concerns 
Questionnaire 



Naire 



I • Mien you think about your tcndiinR , what nre you conccniod about? (Do 
not sriy what you think others nro ccnccmed about, but only v/hat concerns 
you noiy.) Please be frarJk. 



/ 



II. Na; that you have discas^ed ti\e things that concern you about your 
teaching, PLEASE PLACE A QIECK («/) by thic above concerns that 
concern you most. 



TAP/cah 
4/17/73 
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Decision Point 
Questionnaire 



DIRECTIONS: 



This instrument contai iis thirty- five 
decision items. The column to the 
left is a list of positions of persons 
involvrd in the Teacliing Center who 
may participate in making these 
decisions. In the column to the rigjit 
there are five questions regarding each 
of the decision items. For each 
decision item, answer the five questions 
in the manner indicated. 

A. v.iio i\m:S Tins decision? 

Choose the one person involved in 
the Center who is pr imar ily 
responsible for makihg this 
decision. Place the nurrher one (1) 
in the box in column 1 opposite the 
title of that person. 

B. m\T cmm pfksons participate in 

MAKING 'nilS DECISION? 

Select at least tu^o persons, othei 
than the one already incicated in 
ans.v^' ino Question A, \vho participate 
in making this decision. Rank these 
persons 2, 3, 4,-, according to the 
extent to which they participate. 
In column 1, place the number of t* . 
rank you pive each participant 
opposite the title of that position. 

.C. V,TL\T IS niE HMX^3 OF YOITR 

PARTICIPATION IN MVKING THIS DECISION? 

Select one of the four fol leaving 
choices v;nich best describes your 
pa.'ticipation in makinp this decision 
and write the niri^er of this choice 
in tne box previewed in colunn 2. 
1-Maxe the decision; 2-r.ecariend 
^ .^eferred dec::sion; 3'Provide in- 
to n :tirr only; 4 -None. 



IfmUW DECISION 
POINT ANALYSIS 



INTERN DECISION 
POINT ANALYSIS 



1« The decision tJiat the intem 
vill assuine total respon- 
sibility for the educational 
program of a group of 
children* 



Person(s) 


Teacher 




Level - Team 




Principal 




Methods Professors 




Center Coordinator 




Intem 




Fredonia College Student 
Teaching Director 




Superintendent 




Asst. Superintendent 




Board of Education 




Steering Committee 




Others 





















2. The decision to foliow-up 
seminar activities with 
instructional and super- 
visory activities in the 
classroonit 



Person(s) 


Teacher 




Level - TeajTi 




Principal 




^fcthods Professors 




Center Coordinator 




Intem 




Fredonia College Student 
Teaching Director 




Superintendent 




Asst. Superintendent 




Board of Education 




Steering Ccmnlttee 




Others 





















[ 



List of AtKIitional IVn'isions 

5. The decision to interpret, adjust and modify a competency to fit 
classroom opportunities or constraints. 

4, ' . . .to plan and specify the division of teaching tasks of the 
intern and classroom teacher for a j,^ivcn day or week. 

S» ... to request supervisors and professors to assist an intern 
in the classroom. 

6. ... to evaluate an intern's seminar work. 

7» ... to schedule an item on tJic Steering Committee agenda. 

8. ... to delegate to the intern specific classroom responsibili- 
ties . 

9. ... to schedule planning time to specify and organize teadier 
and intern activities. 

10. . . . that an intern can no longer profit in a particular 
clcissroom. 

11. • . . to include specific materials in the intern's professional 
material and resource file. 

12. ... to assigm a specific grade in language arts, social 
studies, science, mathematics or psychology. 

13. ... to cissign an intern responsibility for a classroom mathe- 
matics group. 

14. ... to assign an intern to a college supervisor. 

15. ... about the form which lesson plans, logs and other planning 
notes shall be maintained. 

16. • . . to assign cin interri to a classroom and cooperating teacher. 

17. ... that a competency is to be included in the program. 

18. . , . to accept an applicant for the progrmn. 

19. ... to include a topic for discussion in a sc -nir. 

20. ... that an intern shall be dropped from the ">gram. 



21. 


... to revise the seminar schedule. 


^ • 


. . . for tlie intern to attend a P. T, A. meeting. 


23. 


. . . for the intern to attend faculty meetings. 


24. 


' . . . for the intern to visit a model school or other educa- 




tional settings. 


25. 


. . . that an intern is conTf)etent to recoinmend for certification. 


26. 


. , . who shall write the intern's letter of reference. 


27. 


, . • to schedule a meeting of the interns. 


2ft 


nhnnt" fhp rnntpnt nf thf* nri pnt"fit"i on nroprarn 


2Q 


nhnnt the nrnress for evaluatincr the intern* s coynnetence. 


30. 


... to modify the seminar nethods program. 


31. 


. . * to specify a conrpetencv as a requirement or an option. 




thnt ;i rnrnrnf* t en rv hn<; heon nrhieved 


33. 


... to select educational materials such as books, equipment, 




etc. 


34. 


. . . that an intern is competent and need not continue the 




internship. 


35, 


... to the interpretation of the intern evaluation form. 



HAMBURG TCACHING Ce/TER 

I 
♦ 

May 1,^973 

/ 

Dear Colleague: 

The operation of a Teaching Center may have many anticipated or 
unanticipated influences of buildinj» staff. A potential advantage 
of the Teaching Center may be tlie resources that intern and college 
personnel bring to the district. Interns and college professors are 
resources vfhich the district professional staff may find helpful in 
assisting vdth instructional concerns. 

As you may recall, you filled out this form last Deceni^er* TTie 
administration of the form now is to assist you and your Steering 
Committee describe possible effects of the Teaching Center upon your 
instruction, planning j evaluation and organizational procedures. 
In short, there may be *'spin offs" (advantages or disadvantages) to 
the district and Hairiburg children becaiise a Teaching Center is in 
the Hani>urg Schools. 

Your Position , 

Please complete the following forms and return to Lois Jones, 
TAP/cah 



V'lcl; vosncrc to ins f met ion: first, chocls the* extent ynur mstnjctional 
'"-'"vnlcnicf; Jinvo clvnifcxl to nirliulo tho follcv.nn.fT tcIIioJs since tlu; 
. !• t (.i.ttion of tlic 're;ichii\", (.'enlec": nril second, nlcasG number 1, 2, 3, 
etc. in rank onlor tlic nrion ty of the method. 



Order 



ir. 

tr /> 

IT. C> 

C) ..J 

t2 u CO 



5> 



o 















o 






















*r-< 






O 


O 




u 



PiiDil Conferences 









3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




















1 


2 




4 


S 


6 


7 


Independent Study or Contents 


















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




















1 


I 


3 


■ 4 


5 




■ 7 ■" 


Proiccts 


















i 


1 


3 


' 4 




6 


" V ■■■■ 


Per-onsirations 


















1 




3 


-■4 


S 


6 


1 


ITiinkincr Activities 


















1 


2 


5 


4 


S 


6 


' ■ 7' ■ ' 


•Vilti-^<edin Presentations 


















1 


■ 2 ■ 


3 


4 




6 


7 ' 


^ Tcllmf^ r, Hxpl.'iHunfr 


















I" 


T ■ ■ 


3 




t, 




■"7 


Simnlcnciitin.c: the Curriculixm 




























0 


"7 ■■ 


Ton! '^ottinrr 


















T" 


~T" 


,s 


J 




0 


7 ■ ■ 


• TcnrhiPf; for Vnlning 


















1 


2" 


3 




S 


0 





'Vilh rc.:;rn^c.t to luniininq: first:, dieck tlio extent vour nlnnninrf involvcnenis 

bnv'* di;inf»e(i since d;c initiation of the Tcncliinq Center: second^ nlcasc 

I -i »or 1> 2, 3, etc. in rank onlcr the priority of your nlanninp involver^^n''. 



tn tn ^ / ^ 

V. w / *^ 

i o ^ . / D 

' ^ ir> ti> / r 

>N "H 4) J? >• 

J!) ^ 

> V* 4-» CiA ♦-> > 

rj c: o -r-i 

, a> «o w C 1) <i) 

?^nnx ^ ci t- few 

Order w u a: c/f C5 u; 
^^^^^^ Planninp for Ir^struction 

' Manninp Using Objectives 



other 



Piani\^ii\f: witl\ Teacliinjj Tntem 
or Student Teacher 



Planning with Tc^urt 
Pl;ijin7.njl wirh Pnncionl 



Plajinmo with Colle^.e 
ScTP.iair Prolessons 



Intcni Suoervisor 



Plnnmng with rjcr,nent?ny 
Pitni Is 





2 




4 




6 
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■■2'- 
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T* 
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2 


3 


4 


5 
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T — 2 — r — ^ 



CocTiVnl on concera"^ ycu or your (.ollcajnios have had or nre havinp 
p. f f Kh n:-7 I ' 1 a nn 1 nt^ . 



ERIC 



/ 



Wirh rosTK^cu to iho cvrilunlion of r.tjpils: first, check tlic extent your 
^- iuition noccdurcn have c'nrinrcd since the initiation of tlie Teachinyr 
Un«ort niul second^ nlonr>e in^mber 1, 2, 3, etc- in rank order the priority 
of the* Pirjcctluro. 









if. 






to 






d? 






















O) 








c; 
j> 














-J 


















cz 






o 


o 






c/: 



P >s 

D C3 <Lf 
E c 

Hank ^-^ ^ o uJ 

ni\ler 

Diagnosis 

Record Keeninj^ 

Testing 

Parent Conferences 

Piijul Conl'creTK:es 
_ Intern -Teacher Conferences 

Beliavior nbiectives 



nther 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 


— 




4 


5 


6 
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1 


2 




■ 4 


S 


■ 6 


7 
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" 1" 
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;i 
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7 ' 


1 ' 
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3. 


-4- ■ 


' 5 


' 6 


7 ■ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


■ 6 


1 



rprv^ont on cor.cenr) you or your collcaeiies have had or are havine 
reqa rch np. i -valuation . 

Co.Tu^ntsr 



^^^^t^l Tcr;r-CL to o^;^'lnl ."nfion* first, check tho extent tlic tisc of tlie^e 
f>r»»niv'.Tntionnl nlr.oi nnt ivcr^ hpvo clvumcd since the initiation of the 
i<, i.lnr,t» Conlov and r.ec^^nd, rloase nimber 1, 2, 3, etc, in rank orJer 
LliC rrioritv of tlu^ aiteniative. 
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Interest Center 
rcariint! 

Bulletin BoaiJs 
*Viltimedia 
Peer l^it^vinp 



T 7 -3 T 5 T 
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CcraxjriC on conceins voii or your colleninjes have liad or are havinp rep,ardin^ 
nrrriiiizntion. 

Cornents : 



ERIC 



Corr'^nt on ctMicerns ymi or your colleap.ucs liavo hnd or arc havinq 
xegarUin^ hLstnict /on. 

Connents : 



/ 



ERIC 



Hamburg Teaching Center 
Seminar Professors Questionnaire 
Content Area Date 

PLANNING 

1. a. V.tiat is the objective(s) of today's seminar? Is the objectiveCs) 
enabling or terminal? 



b, UTiat is the source of this objective? (subject matter, content, 
competency list, supendsor, cooperating teacher, etc.) 



2. a. UTiat activities have you planned to achieve the stated objectives 
for yourself? 



b. l\^at activities have you planned to achieve the stated objecti^'-es 
for interns? 



ERIC 



a. What materials and other resources do you plan to use to achieve 
the stated objectives? 



b. What is the source of these materials? (personal library, IRC, 
local school resource center, etc..) 



How do you plan to evaluate this particular session? (verbal feedbacJc, 
written suggestions, etc..) 



post-si:mn/\r 



5. If the seminar activities were redirected, please comment. 



6. l\Tiat sorts of follow-irp activities arc (or may be) necessar/ with 
respect to thn objectives of tlie "feedback" received during the 
seminar? 



7. What intrn-^t.'-if f activities wore used to provide for comm^anication 
and coordination of the seminar activities: 



LXP/can 
12/8/72 



ERLC 



IIa]iihurg 'lenchini^ Center 

[Tit.erns Quest i <)nn[] i vc 
f''^'it;cnt Aiva Date 



1. a. State the ohJecti\'e(sl for t^-^'v':- :-;c:ninar: 



b. //:!.; the ol)jectiA'e conveyed to yon'^ 



2, a. L.- .'^at v/ay was this seminar helpful to you in carrying out your 
classi'oom responsibi lities? 



h, ilov; will von apply the content of this seminar to your classroom? 



ERIC 



In what manner can or will you use the materials and resources from 
this seminar in your classrooni responsibilities? 



a. Did the contont of this sominar deal with a particular dilemma 
or instructional concern of yours? 



b. In what additional way could the content of this seminar deal 
with a particular dilemma or instructional concerns of yours? 



Vikat sorts of follow-up activities would be helpful to you with 
respect to the content of this seminar? 



-3- 



6. Do you feel you would recommend other interns to participate in 
this seminar? 

Yes No 

Why? 



TAP/cah 
12/8/72 
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Wo Believe 3tate;nents 
of the 

Fredonia/fiamburg Teaclier Lducation C^cnter 



Concerns of Individuality 

1. We believe that teaciiers need to accept cliildren oh their level - 
for what they are; bo aware of individual dif fer^\accs . 

2. We believe iii the absolute worth of th*e human individual - above 
all else - including subject matter. 

3. We believe m a comiidtmeat to individualized education. 

Human Relations 

1. We believe that teac]:ers should be aware of various teciiniques of 
discipiiiic ajid hajidling specific problems witli children. 

2. We believe that leacJiers should be flexible in plaiuiing, in dealing 
v;ith cJiiidrcn, (and ui use of extra time J and with, different teactiers. 

3. We believe that tcaclicrs should be fair and just to eacli child. 

4. We believe a teaclier must be positive and supportive in her 
association with staff, parents :ind teachers. 

5. We believe teacJiers should luiderst^ind diildrcn and be empathetic to 
their problems atid seek their interests. 

6. We believe a teacher must be a good listener. 

7. We believe that iii a (./jnter approacJi, the human element is the 
most im[)ortant ingredient. 

8. We believe that despite sQm knowing more than others, people should 
leaiTi by their own iiiistai.es . 

9. We believe our mutuaJ concern i.-. iiclping children. 

Decision Ma}:ing 

1. We believe teachers should be responsible (meaning concern, 
awareness, diagnosis, finding appropriate resourcesj for the welfare 
of the total cliild (psychological, physical, academic, mental, and 
sociaJj . 

2. We believe a teacher must const.antly sit l)ack and re-evaluate his 
own behavior and goals (desires and directions) as it pertains to 
his teacJiing. 

3. We believe each person should operate as independently and inter- 
dependently as pc sible - decision-mat.ing yields responsibility. 

4. LcamL'ig c:tii occur in i:i;iJiy different ways. We believe a person has 
the riglit to deter;:une his ovrn methods to accomplish his objectives 
as long as they don't infringe on the rights of others. 

5. We believe we should educate people to deal with change. 

6. V/e believe we should evaluate people's performance on observable, 
stated criteria. 

7. We believe we sheuld set up some flexible criteria for a successful 
student i.iiteni. 



IV. 



Content J Skills Tcciiiu giies 



1. Wo l)cliov'; teachers ;.houlJ l.u; .iw ij-e of ;ij)d use media rcsourrf*s 
and resource personnel availaule that will improve their 
teaclun<^ uj)e rations. 

2. Wc believe teachers slijuld understand the learning process as 
much as jjossible to \)C able to guide individual students 
effectively. 

3. Wc believe ieaclicrs .>)u>;j]d le exposed to ajid demonstrate various 
teaching techniques a/id \jc l.nc.v.led^^eable of current issues, 
chan^^cs and proyraJiis in education. 

4. We f)elievc tb.at teachers sho'uld l^e af^lc to develop their own 
teching styJcb consistent v;j. th educational program of the school. 

5. Wc believe that a teacher s):oiiJd iiave a good ujiderstanding of the 
developi^ent of i-eadj.ng - particularly diagnostic tools and their 
lise . 

6. We iK^lieve tJiat teav.i;cr^. .^ii';uld ha\'e a good hackgroujid in content 
areas .'uid correlation cf thi,-. content through the grades. 

7. Wc l;elie\'e in a C'.;i;U!.i tneat to di scovery -oriented education. 

V . Statem ent of 11 u 1 o s oj ) 1 1 v 

1. We b'elieve that teachers ; iiould kiave a classroom organization 

co^SI^;tont v,i.tii the ll'L.i'ir.; '/-diicat ional s)'stein and its school 
policies . 

^> V;e believe t::at tiieie are basic tc;nets of education that cut across 
all lexels - e.g. , .el f concej^t . 

3. We heli^,'\"e learning :.;r:;uM be enj (jyai d.e . 

4. We believe ed'ioati >n ...bou.M be t(j proi;Kjte growth - not just to pass 
judgji.e/it or ass:;Oi ralin.;.>. 

5. We l)elieve our teachers :>iiouId \jc present-and-future oriented in 
their approacii to t'. aciiing ain.] learning. 

6. We believe, gi\'en the colIecti\'e talents and intentions of this 
group, tiiat it v.o l^e li.ird i'or our progr;i;:i to err seriously 
enough to danage e^t.her pupiL, ^^r interns. 
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